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A THOUGHT OR TWO 



The past few years have been exciting ones — perhaps the most eventful in 
the history of American education. Schools have been swept into a swirling 
vortex of cultural change that has made them a more vital part of the cul- 
ture and more visible on the local, state, and national scenes man ever 
before. 

As education has become more clearly identified with the nation's well- 
being, the schools have become more visible in the political arena. Perhaps 
at no other time in our history has education occupied such a prominent 
place on the agenda of the American people. Our community, state, and 
national life has brought to the schools new challenges, but it has brought, 
too, perplexing problems and issues that must be viewed and treated with 
new perspective. 

Increasing amounts of federal funds, the Serrano decision, and other 
emerging developments are producing profound changes in the historic roles 
of the local, state, and national governments, and each level of government 
is attempting to find its unique role in improving American public educa- 
tion. The partnership that has served America so well must now be re- 
examined in the light of changing conditions. 

Sensitive to the growing importance of education, as well as to the per- 
sistent and emerging problems and pressures impinging on school adminis- 
trators, the Executive Committee authorized the preparation of 12 essays, 
one to appear in each issue of The School Administrator beginning in 
September, 1971. Each essay focuses on a set of critical questions and 
issues. The series is intended to provide a thoughtful basis for study and 
understanding of the problems and issues inherent in the changing nature of 
public education. 

We urge each member of AASA to study the essays carefully, to discuss 
them with his colleagues, his board of education, his congressional repre- 
sentatives, and interested citizens to the end that American public education 
will become an even more effective institution through which the American 
people seek to reach their destiny. 



Paul B. Salmon 
Executive Secretary 
American Association of School 
Administrator's 
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number 1 

A Sensible Assessment of Student Rights 
and Responsibilities 



The increasing frequency of 
litigation concerning student rights 
is evidence of the widespread dis- 
agreement concerning a "proper" 
definition of student rights and re- 
sponsibilities. Such disagreement if, 
to be expected whenever society 
finds itself on the cutting edge of 
redefinition. It appears that dis- 
agreement concerning the issues in- 
volved in student rights and respon- 
sibilities will become wider and 
more intense until some new plateau 
of temporary resolution is reached. 

Because the rights and respon- 
sibilities of students are a subpart of 
societal views of the rights and 
responsibilities of minors, a wider 
perspective in discussion is neces- 
sary. The old convenient labels such 
as "conservative" and "liberal" are 
not adequate in explaining differing 
views. The issues are too complex 
for such simplistic explanations. 
Some who are typed as being "con- 
servative" are becoming champions 
of the individual rights of students. 
Others typed as "liberals" are ex- 
pressing views which are supportive 
of the status quo. 

A "sensible" assessment usually 
means an assessment which is con- 
gruent with one's own particular 
viewpoint. Since the viewpoints held 
are divergent, it is doubtful that 
there will be any widespread agree- 
ment on what is ^'sensible." A vari- 
ety of factors are involved: 

1. The particular era in which a 
definition is formulated 

2. The role perspective 

3. Values held 

4. The anticipated consequences 



5. The implicit concepts held con- 
cerning the nature of education. 

The interaction of these factors as 
they impinge upon the individual 
probably det /mines the resulting 
point of view. 

The following is a brief discus- 
sion of each of the factors. 

The Era in Which a 
Definition is Formulated 

The particular era in which 
a definition is formulated is a short- 
hand way of summarizing society's 
views of the nature of human beings. 
It is difficult to explain how socie- 
ties reach general consensus. It is 
equally difficult to explain the full 
measure of significance of this con- 
sensus. Nonetheless, over a span of 
time, it is relatively easy to observe 
the changing substance of consensus- 
Only recently in the history of 
mankind has there been widespread 
acceptance of the idea that there are 
residual rights possessed by human 
beings, rights which are not exter- 
nally conferred by the body politic. 
In more recent history, these rights 
have been moving through the slow 
process of extension to all adults, 
followed closely by extension to 
students. 



Carl J. Dolce, dean, School of Edu- 
cation, North Carolina State Univer- 
sity, Raleigh, prepared this article, 
"A Sensible Assessment of Student 
Rights and Responsibilities,^' for 
The School Administrator, It is 
the first in a scries of twelve essays 
on the general subject, "Proposals 
for Progress: Promise and Perfor- 
mance." 



From an era in which children 
were viewed primaril> as chattel, 
the nidinstream of Western civiliza- 
tion moved to an era in which chil- 
dren were viewed as passive entities 
to be protected from the abuses of 
society. 

As recently as the nineteenth 
century, children less than ten years 
of age were employed m subhuman 
conditions and vvere worked sixteen 
hours a day in factories. Only in 
1802 was the first law regulating 
child labor passed in England, this 
law simply prohibited the employ- 
ment in factories of pauper children 
under the age of nine years. It 
wasn't until 1836 that Massachu- 
setts, the first such state to do so, 
passed a law regulating child labor. 
The protection of a passive entity, 
the child, was clearly the focal point 
of concern. 

Naturally, such a view of chil- 
dren was reflected in the school, 
which was accorded the widest 
range of authority over students. 
During the twentieth century, the 
view of children as passive entities 
is slowly being modified. Children 
are coming to be seen as active en- 
tities with certain types of residual 
rights, many of which are an exten- 
sion to children of already conceded 
adult rights. 

This change is responsible in 
large part for the differing opinions 
concerning the rights of students. 
Some adults have made this intellec- 
tual transition; others have not. 

Although there is no method 
by which to establish definitely the 
validity of this analysis, it is clear 
that society has accepted a tolerance 
limit beyond that expressed in the 
1923 decision in the case of Pit^^sley 
vs. Sellmeyer, in which the actions 
of school authorities were upheld in 
denying admission to a student over 
eighteen years of age who wore tal- 
cum powder. 

The Role Perspective 

Perspectives induced by the 
role of the individual also influence 



conclusions reached about right.s and 
responsibilities. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators faced with the difficult 
problems of student behavior con- 
trol generally perceive the added 
difficulties in maintaining such con* 
trol when the rights of students are 
extended. Those who do not have 
the responsibility of limiting student 
behavior are often completely oblivi- 
ous to the difficulties involved. 

By most evidence available, the 
the problems of maintaining order 
in school settings are increasing sig- 
nificantly. A recent Gallup finding 
indicates an overriding public con- 
cern about discipline in the schools. 
A survey of 110 school districts for 
the Senate Subcommittee on Juve- 
nile Delinquency included the iol- 
lowing statistics concerning in-school 
crimes committed: 

1964 1968 
Robberies 396 1,508 

Aggravated Assaults 475 680 

Assaults on Teachers 25 1,801 

Assaults on Students 1,601 4,267 

Narcotics 73 854 

Faced with the daily problems 
of control of behavior and increas- 
ing public criticism, school person- 
nel tend to view the establishing and 
maintaining of order in schools as 
the first priority. The question of 
student rights, less pressing, tends to 
become of secondary importance. 
Those oblivious to the behavior con- 
trol problem discount the serious- 
ness or even the existence of such 
problems. 

The Values Held 

The priority of values held 
by the individual perceiver also in- 
fluences the positions he takes on 
student rights. To those who value 
orderiiness above individual rights, 
any extension of such rights at the 
expense of orderiiness is not sen- 
sible. To those who view the "estab- 
lishment*' in any of its forms as the 
enemy, the resolution of the issues 



concerning student rights is actually 
tangential to their primary objective; 
destruction of the status quo. * 



The Anticipated Consequences 

Projections of varying conse- 
quences of certain extensions of 
student rights result in differing 
viewpoints on whether or not such 
rights should be extended. There 
are those who assume that any ex- 
tension of rights to students neces- 
sarily leads to greater problems in 
behavior control. If one projects 
that, as a consequence of relaxation 
of limitations on student dress and 
appearance, there 'A^ill result a pleth- 
ora of behavioral problems, opposi- 
tion to relaxation of dress codes is 
understandable. If one is concerned 
about behavioral problems in schools 
but projects no negative conse- 
quences from a relaxation of dress 
codes, another type of control strat- 
egy might be anticipated. 



The Implicit Concepts Held on 
the Nature of Education 

Assumptions about the nature 
of education also influence the de- 
fining of student rights. If educa- 
tion is viewed as primarily a proc- 
ess of indoctrination, then widening 
of tolerance limits for student dissent 
is dysfunctional. Richard L. Berk- 
man, in his article "Students in 
Court: Free Speech and tne Func- 
tions of School in America," pub- 
lished in the November 1970 issue 
of the Harvard Educational Review, 
makes a rather convincing case that 
a changing concept of the purpose 
of schools underlies the changing 
views concerning the rights of 
students. 

Assessment of 
Student Rights 

Given the lack of consensus on 
the five factors c*iscu.ssed, it is in- 
evitable that there .should be a re- 
sulting lack uf u)nscn.su.s un a sensi- 



bic assessment of student rights. In 
an effort to provide one framework 
for discussion, the following points 
are offered for consideration: 

1. Children and students are 
more and more viewed as dynamic 
entities with individjal integrities 
which should be given the widest 
possible latitudes for development. 

2. Extension of rights to stu- 
dents should consider a balance be- 
twcen institutional (societal) needs 
and individual rights. Rights, even 
for adults, are not absolute. The 
rights of an individual should not be 
allowed to limit similar rights of 
other individuals. In the absence of 
clear evidence that extension of 
rights to individual students will 
limit the rights of other individuals, 
or result in the diminishing of the 
collective good, the rights of the in- 
dividual student should be extended. 
The extension of rights of adults in 
our society has demonstrated its 
general benefit. 

3. Certain types of conse- 
quences can be tested, and they 
should be, as part of a rational dis- 
cussion of rights. 

4. The primary function of 
schools is to provide proficiency in 
basic skills, to open alternative 
thought patterns whereby students 
may consider probable conse- 
quences, and to stimulate a variety 
of aesthetic and intellectual develop- 
ments. The primary function of 
schools is not indoctrination. 

These four points have led me 
to the following conclusions. Stu- 
dents should have the right to ex- 
press their religious, political, and/ 
or philosophical beliefs They should 
have the right of intellectual dissent. 
Those who oppose such a conclusion 
do so usually on the basis of one or 
two premises: (I) the assertion of 
intellectual dissent and the right to 
express religious, political and/oi 
philosophical beliefs leads to uneun- 
trolled, disorderly conduct; (2' the 
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major function of the school is j 
indoctrinate, consequently dissent is 
dysfunctional. 

Judicial guarantee of the rights 
of students to refuse (o salute the flag 
because of rel'gious, political, or 
philosophical beliefs has not resulted 
in widespread disorder. In short, 
the dire predictions that disorderly 
student behavior would result from 
such judicial rulings have not proved 
accurate. The orderly expression of 
dissent might, in fact, tend to mini- 
mize certain types of disruptive 
behavior. 

The proponents of the indoc- 
trination concept of education as- 
sume that the> will forever be in 
control of the levers of power to 
decide upon the substance of in- 
doctrination. Many of these pro- 
ponents are militant antagonists to 
mainland China and the Soviet 
Union on the basis of the repressive 
totalitarianism in those countries. To 
assert that it is only the substance 
of the indoctrination which is of 
concern is also to assert a monopoly 
on truth, a doctrine which is anti- 
thetical to a pluralistic society. 

Individual students have the 
right to the widest possible latitude 
in personal dress and appearance. 
Some schools have masked their real 
intention of imposing a set of tastes 
and standards upon students by pre- 
dicting negative consequences if cer- 
tain types of dress were permitted. 
At times, the arbitrary stand on the 
part of some school officials reaches 
obviously indefensible levels as in 
the case of the second grade girl sent 
home by the school piincipal be- 
cause the girl came to school weal- 
ing a pantsuit. 

This assertion of rights of stu- 
dents is not to impl> an absolute 
exercise of such rights. As in the 
case of adults, the rights of individ- 
ual students must be circumscribed 
b> reasonable limits. The limit.s are, 
in part, determined not only b> the 
effects upon the rights of others but 
also by the effects upon the collec- 
tive good. F3ehavior which threatens 
the Welfare of others or which pre- 
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vents the school from fulfilling its 
educative functions clearly tran- 
scends the limits of tolerance. Ex- 
amples of such behavior would be 
occupation of school buildings, noisy 
demonstrations in schools or class- 
rooms, or actions that prevent free 
expression of opinion by others. 

Under certain circumstances, it 
can be demonstrated that dre^s and 
appearance do threaten the order of 
the school. In such cases limitations 
t' e justified. The courts have tended 
t^ uphold actions by school officials 
circumscribing student rights which, 
when exercised under certain condi- 
tions, will create disorder. An as- 
sertion of threat of disorder is not 
sufficient. Neither is a possible 
threat. To admit such bases as a 
threat of disorder or possible dis- 
order for the CA.»*cise of authority 
is to permit virtually all types of 
arbitrary and capricious actions. 
The ^'probability of disorder'' con- 
cept helps to explain what appears 
at first glance to be a series of con- 
tradictory judicial decisions. In cer- 
tain cases, the right of the school to 
prohibit the wearing of slogan but- 
tons has b^en upheld on the grounds 
of probable disorderly results. In 
other cases, the courts have denied 
the right of school authorities to 
prohibit the wearing of armbands 
because of the lack of reasonable 
probability of disorder. 

There is one right which is 
fundamental to all human freedom: 
the right to due process. To deny 
due process to anyone is to presume 
guilt, and thus to deny one of the 
basic premises upon which our ju- 
dicial structure is based. Failure of 
school officials to .specify charges 
and failure to afford a fair hearing 
may lead to arbitrary, unfair appli- 
cations of sanctions. This is not to 
imply that theie must be extended- 
period adversai)-t>pe hearing pro- 
cedures, but lathei that m disci- 
phutirv action with long-range 
consequences, the essence of admni- 
istrativc justice must be picserved 
both protcduuilly and substantivel>. 
As at least one writer has indicated, 



It is ironic that nuny adultb fight foi 
the right to a fair hearing in traffic 
violation cases while at the same 
time deny this basic right to students 
whose life chances are significantly 
lessened by such drastic disciplinary 
action as long-term suspension or 
expulsion. 



Assessment of Student 
Responsibilities 

Thus far, the discussion has 
centered upon the riglus of students. 
No reference has been made to re- 
sponsibilities. The term **responsi- 
bilit>** in this discussion means the 
freedom to experience consequences 
of actions. Shielding individuals 
from the consequences of their ac- 
tions places no limits upon the 
exercise of rights and invites chaos 
and bedlam. Consequences of ac- 
tions include both natuial results 
and sanctions by authority. 

The necessity of experiencing 
consequences of actions implies a 



drastic change in the doctrine of in 
loco parentis, which bequeaths to 
the school not only responsibility for 
the welfare of minors but also re- 
sponsibility for preventing actions 
which would result in harmful con- 
sequences. Universities cannot rea- 
sonably be held responsible for the 
morals of students while being 
forced to remove restrictions on cam- 
pus housing. Secondary schools can- 
not be held responsible for actions 
of studeiits off campus where closed 
campus piocedures are eliminated. 

The failure to shift responsi- 
bility (the freedom to experience 
consequences of action) from schools 
to the individual is in part respon- 
sible for the current state of confu- 
sion concerning the issues and for 
the excesses of behavior which are 
manifest at times. 

When parents and society are 
unwilling to allow students to expe- 
rience the full consequences of their 
actions, the rights of students must 
be more circumscribed or perhaps 
be denied completely. To use a 



simple example, one cannot extend 
to the pupil the right to run across 
a busy street at will if one wishes to 
shield him from the possibility of a 
fatal injury. 

The development and extension 
of student rights has been largely in 
response to the various and often 
happenstance forces which converge 
at a particular point in time. In- 
defensible actions by school authori- 
ties simply tend to propel judicial 
decisions and/or public opinion into 
a more determined effort to protect 
students from the arbitrary imposi- 
tion of power. At times, it appears, 
as if the stability of our society is 
threatened by the failure to link 
rights with responsibilities more di- 
rectly. Let us hope that the devel- 
oping decisions concerning student 
rights and responsibilities will be 
based upon a rational framework 
which extends the rights of students 
to the widest possible spheres, joined 
with a basic responsibility for the 
peaceful and just progression of 
society. 
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October 1971 
number 2 

Staffing Inner-City 
Schools 



Any discussion of staffing 
schools for the poor — whether ur- 
ban, suburban or rural poor — has to 
be a discussion of inaccurately de- 
fined problems inadequately met. 
Despite millions of federal dollars 
and fewer state dollars, which 
increased the numbers of staff mem- 
bers in inner-city schools, educa- 
tional gains have not been demon- 
strated. Even the numerical gain has 
been reduced and is threatened still 
more by severe financial cutbacks 
brought on by the inflationary costs 
of the Vietnam war. When person- 
nel are cut back — as they are being 
cut back in most American cities — 
mindless policies governing such de- 
cisions will be relatively more harm- 
ful to inner-eily schools than to any 
others. 

Despite tremendous efforts by 
many sincere educators in the inner 
city, the total system seems unable 
to meet educational needs of the 
poor concentrated there. Even in- 
novative attempts to staff the schools 
differently are governed by policies 
and procedures that helped to pro- 
duce unequal schools in the first 
place. When the system — preschool 
through graduate school — is demon- 
strably failing as it is in the inner 
city, then a whole range of roles and 
functions must be revamped before 
appreciable changes will be noted in 
the outcomes. 

The 1960*s introduced many 
new positions into schools in the 
inner city. Directors of federal aid, 
coordinators of projects, guidance 
counselors, social workers, visiting 
teachers, reading specialists, teacher 
aides, volunteers, paraprofessionals 
— all of these and more appeared on 
the personnel shopping list. As 
bodies were found to fill the posi- 
tions, they appeared at the school 
to take up the task of reaching what 
the veterans felt to be unreachable 
youngsters. Each brought a skill; 
each engaged in a new range of ac- 
tivities; each introduced new prob- 
lems for the existing staff. The major 
benefit — not an unmixed blessing — 
derived from having more adults 
around to keep things under control. 



Problems of Introducing 
New Roles 

If one were to pinpoint a single 
problem ot introducing new person- 
nel, it would seem to be that we did 
not recognize that adding positions 
to an organization is like adding a 
mother-in-law as a permanent mem- 
ber of a household. No matter how 
loved, loving, or helpful she is, her 
integration into a well-developed 
family structure requires some adap- 
tations. If left to chance, it is most 
likely that her welcome and her help- 
fulness will be overshadowed by un- 
anticipated demands upon Mom, 
Dad and the kids. That is what 
happened in many schools. 

Consequently, facts such as the 
following have been ignored as the 
organizations have "just growed." 

(1) An organization is a co- 
ordinated division of labor. Whether 
explicit or implicit, someone in the 
school feels he is, or should be, 
doing what the added position seems 
assigned to do. Furthermore, he has 
to believe he is doing it better or it 
can't be done. 

(2) Few of the people filling 
new positions have any idea what 
they are supposed to do. They think 
someone else knows; everyone else 
expects them to know. 

(3) Many of the requirements 
for instructing children have been 
extracted from the teacher's role. 
Assigning them to a third party 
doesn't improve instruction. 

(4) Most specialists (includ- 
ing administrators) have to change 
adult behavior, but they are chosen 



William Wayson, director, Urban 
Education) College of iMiucation, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
prepared this article, "Staffing Inner- 
City Schools,*^ for The School Ad- 
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scries of 12 essays on the general 
subject, "Proposals for Froj»rcss: 
Promise and Performance/* 
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on the basis of skill with children 
and have little training for working 
with adults. 

(5) Every new position is a 
threat to the teacher's status. Teach- 
ers tend to sec each new person as a 
superior. Often pay differentials and 
job titles reinforce that perception. 

(6) Few specialists are taught 
to recognize or correct some of the 
most powerful dynamics of the inner- 
city school and neighborhood. 

(7) Status and prestige are not 
allocated to educators who work 
with the poor. The reward system 
and the reward-seeking process ex- 
ercise great control over who con- 
tinues to work and with what com- 
mitment in the inner city. 

Administrators recognize that 
adding positions, while it may in- 
duce a change, generally has little 
overall effect upon the usual prac- 
tices one sees in a school. When the 
system changes, old positions lake 
on new characteristics. The super- 
intendent behaves differently, as do 
teachers and principals. Staffing the 
inner-city school for more effective 
education becomes as much a chal- 
lenge in changing what people do 
there as in recruiting people to be 
there. Ultimately, the effort reaches 
from the neighborhood to the gradu- 
ate research office — for all who arc 
involved in meeting staffing needs. 



Teacher Education 

Though some programs are 
well-known, few teacher education 
programs even claim to prepare 
teachers for the inner city. Fewer 
do. Lacking a conceptual frame- 
work within which to fit urban 
educational problems, faculties in 
colleges continue to teach values, 
attitudes and procedures that have 
contributed to the growth of those 
problems The net effect of teacher 
and administrator training upon the 
educational system is to maintain 
inner-city problems, if not to aggra- 
vate them. 



Changing teacher education is 
one of the most perplexing issues 
relevant to staffing inner-eity schools. 

We fail to see how people learn 
in our society and to incorporate 
that knowledge into teacher educa- 
tion The question often posed is, 
"Should teachers have special train- 
ing for the inner city?" Unless one 
assumes that different principles 
govern how teachers relate effec- 
tively with inner-city learners, the 
answer has to be "no." Other than 
acquainting teachers with ways of 
life different from their experience, 
no special education is necessary. 
For that matter, acquainting teach- 
ers with other ways of life is pre- 
requisite for training them to work 
with individual children in any set- 
ting. Yet teacher education has not 
prepared teachers to do that. So, 
the inner-city teacher needs a dif- 
ferent preparation because every 
teacher needs a different preparation. 
The condition is the same for ad- 
ministrators. If the teacher's role is 
to meet the needs of individual 
I'sarners, his education must assign 
Iii^§her priority to helping him de- 
velop new professional behaviors. 
Since that has not happened, the 
present oversupply of certified teach- 
ers offers little hope of improving 
inner-city programs except as it 
may reduce turnover, thus stabilizing 
present instruction and permitting 
selection of more loyal (hence less 
change-oriented) teachers. 



Central Office 

Personnel in the central office 
have great influence on the inner- 
city school. They make decisions 
governing school boundaries, stu- 
dent attendance, discipline codes, 
curriculum, personnel assignment 
and functions, materials, budgets, 
and community relations — all of 
which shape a school program. 
Standardisation and centralization 
inhibit change in any setting, when 
ih'^y rely deeply upon precedent, 
authority and tradition, they make 
change impos.sibl.c. ^ 



Few central office personnel 
place priority on inner-city problems 
(except to quell disruptions). Even 
when personnel in the central office 
have had experience in inner-city 
schools, they are not promoted for 
improving education there. Usually, 
they "serve their time" without 
alienating their superiors. Theirs 
has not been a preparation for 
using power to improve inner-city 
schools. 

Recognizing these conditions, 
cities under duress have added posi- 
tions with titles containing the words 
"human relations," "community re- 
lations," "disadvantaged," or "fed- 
eral programs." Most of these were 
responses to some demand for im- 
proved education in the inner city, 
usually for black students who are 
deemed to be "all alike." Men and 
women in these positions have had 
little effect. Many have been ap- 
pointed for reasons unrelated to the 
requirements of the job. They have 
little assigned power and less earned 
power. The positions are new, and 
they threaten other positions. Few 
of the people in them know what 
they are supposed to do. Decisions 
are hampered by existing rules and 
policies. These men would "look 
bad" if they took effective action to 
improve curriculum and instruction 
for the poor. Whatever their activi- 
ties, success depends at least in part 
upon changing decisions made by 
other divisions of the central office. 
Consequently, most of the men in 
these positions feel ineffective; some 
report that they would never have 
been appointed if they could have 
become effective. 



Principals 

However one might like to have 
it different, the principal is a key 
man (or woman) for chaiiging 
schools. At least, he is key in pre- 
venting change. Nowhere else can 
leadership or the lack of it be so 
evident. No other person seems to 
have so much effect upon a school. 

Yet the developing, recruiting, 
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selecting and assigning of principals 
in large systems proceed under a 
strange combination of patronage 
and bureaucratic blindness. The 
process produces impotence and in- 
competence in the principalship and 
assures minimum change, particu- 
larly in the inner city. Principals 
generally are selected and trained 
under the watchful eye of a central 
ofiSce '*patron" who strives to place 
"his** people in schools in return 
for their allegiance and support in 
internal struggles. The patron sel- 
dom is the superintendent but is in 
good position to get his people as- 
signed — by virtue of his control over 
assignments or over key spots in the 
prevailing career "ladder.'* He may 
at a later date depend upon "his*' 
people to support a bid for the super- 
intendency. Primarily, he enjoys 
the rewards of being "kingmaker** 
(or -breaker). Given the competi- 
tion for administrative status and 
salaries, he is able to select people 
who are "right-thinkers,** according 
to his own loyalties and values. 

After initial assignment, prin- 
cipals are transferred from one 
school to another according to some 
hierarchial arrangements that take 
little account of the nature of the 
school or of the principal. The pro- 
gression usually proceeds from small 
to larger schools and from inner- 
city (or difficult) schools to more 
prestigious ones. The only way to 
enhance one*s movement is to gf * the 
eye of a patron. The way to fali off 
the ladder or to retard one*s progress 
is to alienate someone in the central 
office or to be a part of some em- 
barrassing or annoying controversy. 
Formal procedures using "objective" 
criteria have done nothing to change 
the process, they merely determine 
the steps through which the aspiring 
principal must go and they help to 
screen out those who might change 
the system. Teacher contract pro- 
visions, like internships and exami- 
nations, serve to assure loyalty to 
established procedures. 

Once on the job the principal 
is not enouragcd to show initiative 

O 
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or to innovate with accepted outside 
practices. He is judged less on the 
qualit) of education in his building 
than on the neatness and promptness 
of his reports (which come in unend- 
ing duplication from every superior 
and many secretaries from "the 
Board**). Oldtimers advise him to 
refrain from changes, particularly 
those seemingly encouraged by a 
new superintendent or upstart assist- 
ant. Each attempt to change runs 
into a deluge of people who want to 
review it for approval before it can 
be initiated. Since "no'' is the safest 
answer to give, it is given generously 
and forcefully, always with blame 
shifted by the naysayer to some un- 
reachable source such as "the par- 
ents** or "the teachers** or "policy." 
No one can say "go** and no one is 
responsible for saying "no.** The 
principal is well trained not to go 
until told he may do so. 

Most principals by training or 
nature feel that they may do even 
less than they can do. Their selec- 
tion and training supports their belief 
that they arc not supposed to tamper 
with matters beyond their capability 
and responsibility. Colleagues gen- 
erally reinforce this belief, reward- 
ing loyalty and punishing change 
with informal but potent sanctions. 
If a principal gains support from his 
staff or community to make changes, 
he is likely to be transferred to an* 
other area before the change can 
take hold. Consequently, the prin- 
cipal who changes the system stands 
out as a rare, courageous, and often 
lonely professional whose hopes for 
reward lie within his school and 
community or outside his district. 
Since the inncr-cit> school is on the 
lowest rung of the career ladder and 
on the shortest end of a value sys- 
tem that prizes equal and blind dis- 
tribution of resources and standard- 
ization among procedures, it suffers 
greatly from staffing practices in the 
principalship. 

Teachers 

Teachers generally are selected 
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and assigned by central office per- 
sonnel. Teachers report several in- 
fuimal pressures (comments during 
interviews or questions from secre- 
taries, for example) which discour- 
age them from the inner city. Added 
to family pressures or prejudices car- 
ried over from previous learning, 
such encounters reduce the number 
of people who will work in the 
inner city. They also increase the 
number of the anti-inner-city staff 
members in other city high schools, 
the net effect of which is increase 
the number of decisions made in 
both the system and the professional 
associations which work against 
better education for the inner city. 

The teacher generally arrives at 
school a brief day or two prior to the 
opening of school, to be greeted by 
a principal who did not know whom 
to expect. In October, after enroll- 
ments have settled down, without 
warning the teacher may get a num- 
ber of additional children as the 
board withdraws several teachers to 
balance class loads in the city. He 
learns that he has one-tenth or less 
of the supplies available in a subur- 
ban school. Furthermore, he has 
fewer choices because of centralized 
purchasing, which also brings de- 
livery sometimes a year or more after 
the order. Up the Down Staircase, 
which seemed like an exaggerated 
comedy as a book, now appears to 
be a manual. Teacher absence is 
high due to daily stresses. Daily 
survival takes precedence over im- 
proved practices, unless there is a 
rare combination of insight, initia- 
tive, and skill either within the 
teacher or close at hand in the build- 
ing. Teachers come to view transfer 
from the school as a "right," which 
families and colleagues often pres- 
sure them to exercise. Neither money 
nor administrative rules will per* 
suade them to return. 

The teacher gets little help with 
his problems, other than platitudes 
or sympathy. He is often prevented 
from trying new methods. His su- 
periors generally stress discipline and 
"the rules," though they often can't 



defend them. Fellow teachers in- 
formally punish deviance from ac- 
cepted practices. The teacher's own 
training has convinced him that he 
should be an obedient servant. In- 
service education suffers too much 
to be discussed in the present article. 
Suffice it to say that it repeats all of 
the strengths and weaknesses of uni- 
versity preparation and in most cases 
is a waste of time and talent. Gen- 
erally It ignores the same important 
areas ignored in preservice work. In 
most cases, principals and teachers 
leave inservice training to more cen- 
tralized decision makers, thus aban- 
doning a major resource for chang- 
ing the program and thus assuring 
its irrelevance fc the inner city. 

Fed ;ral programs increased the 
number of personnel in some inner- 
city schools, but in most there still 
are fewer professionals per thousand 
pupils than the average in outlying 
suburban schools. Other city school- 
men who do not benefit from Title I 
or other extra funding (and staff) 
resent the presence of this help in the 
poor neighborhoods and exert all 
sorts of pressures to even things up 
(so long as no one discusses evening 
up the number of disadvantaged chil- 
dren). Contract provisions and ad- 
ministrative practices are negotiated 
to the disadvantage of the disadvan- 
taged child and his teachers. 



Other Staff 

Many of the problems intro- 
duced by specialists have been dis- 
cussed earlier in this article. There 
isn't space to discuss the importance 
of custodians and secretaries, though 
they do much of the instructing in 



the school. Similarly, if policemen 
are to be assigned to the school, one 
must consider their influence on 
learning. 

One important group, parapro- 
fessionals, deserves attention here. 
This group of new personnel is most 
inadequately used because of dis- 
criminatory interpretation of certifi- 
cation rules. It would be wise to 
permit school staffs much flexibility 
in determining the functions of para- 
professionals as ihcy search for more 
effective loles for all staff members. 
When teachers engage in selecting, 
assigning and formulating job de- 
scriptions for the paraprofessionals 
with whom they are to work, they 
must think seriously about their own 
activities. Having someone other 
than teachers make such decisions 
results in unnecessary conflict, re- 
duced effectiveness, loss of time and 
poor services to children. Further- 
more, it ignores the values to be con- 
tributed by paraprofessionals and 
overstates those claimed for certifi- 
cation. 

Daily Substitutes 

No other position has been so 
neglected in all its aspects as that of 
the daily substitute — the person who 
comes in when a teacher is absent 
for a day or so. In inner-city schools, 
absence rates make substitutions a 
major staffing problem. Worse, ab- 
sence introduces instructional prob- 
lems of critical proportions. Daily 
subs are unselccted or self-selected. 
They are the victims of much testing 
behavior from children inclined to 
such testing. They can seldom work 
effectively with a class and can prac- 
tically never instruct one. In schools 



serving poor children, not only the 
substitute's class but every class in 
the vicinity is disrupted. Because 
substitutes rarely are hired to cover 
classes in physical education, art and 
other specialties, all classrooms are 
affected by those absences. Only an 
inner-city teacher can understand 
what happens. If a regular class- 
room can't be covered (as frequently 
occurs), nearby teachers usually 
divide up the students in the class 
and take them into their rooms. 
Doing so often upsets a delicate set 
of dynamics and prevents \n% .ruction 
in all affected groups. Clearly, inner- 
city schools need to be staffed in 
ways that will totally eliminate the 
need for daily substitutes. Though 
the solutions seem simple, one hears 
little about anyone adopting them. 
Probably no single staffing change 
could have a greater positive efTect 
on daily life in city schools. 



The Challenge 

No child should be forced to 
attend schools segregated from other 
socioeconomic levels of society. Such 
schools are inherently miseduca- 
tional. However, neither educators 
nor politicians intend to eliminate 
such segregation. Therefore, v;e 
must improve conditions within the 
schools as much as possible. 

Many improvements should be 
apparent from the discussion above. 
Staffing the inner-city school is not 
just a problem of attracting workers 
to a job. What should be a basic 
exercise in systematic change will 
continually fall victmi to systema- 
tized inability to grasp the whole 
of the problem. 
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The shrill cries of newsboys 
shouting "SUPREME COURT 
RULES AGAINST SEPARA- 
TION OF RACES IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS" reached the second 
floor room of a hotel where a small 
group of southern leaders in educa- 
tion were seated around a table dis- 
cussing ways of improving schools, 
A stunned silence followed, broken 
by a voice saying, "What else could 
be expected? After all, this is but 
one in a long series of court deci- 
sions gradually destroying the foun- 
dations of racial segregation," 

After considerable discussion, 
it was concluded that the South 
would accept the decision as the law 
of the land and work toward com- 
pliance, although most would find, 
the transition undesirable and diffi- 
cult. This view turned out to repre- 
sent the early reactions of political, 
business and industrial leaders across 
the South. Few dissenting views 
were expressed at that time. 

However, there was an early 
shift to a harder position led by 
politicians who, sensing the concerns 
and fears of people regarding im- 
plementation of the decision, tailored 
their views to what they considered 
prevailing attitudes, thus abdicating 
the constructive leadership role they 
could have exercised. There were 
occasional leaders who took the op- 
posite view and urged people to 
abide by the law. The diversity of 
attitudes and understanding among 
the people in the region tended to 
get lost in the stereotype which de- 
veloped of the South as a region 
stubbornly, and sometimes with 
force, resisting the law of the land. 

Compliance with the Supreme 
Court decision became a political 
issue not to be settled on sound edu- 
cational grounds. Many political 
campaigns were waged, even for the 
highest state and Congressional posi- 
tions, by candidates who seenicd to 
try to outdo each other in breathing 
defiance and making promises of 
"preserving our way of life.'' This 
is understandable inasmuch as it 
might have been political suicide to 



advocate voluntarily desegregating 
the schools at the time. As one of 
the politicians most adroit at making 
political capital of the issue said, 
when pressed on what he would do 
for education if elected, "I have to 
get elected before I can do anything, 
and you'll have to let me decide how 
to get elected." During this crucial 
period, the lines of resistance con- 
tinued to harden. 

It gradually became clear that 
voluntary compliance would not be 
forthcoming. Perhaps it was too 
much to expect, given the combina- 
tion of circumstances at the time and 
the long history of racial separation. 
The court decision made no provi- 
sion for compliance; its function was 
to set forth a principle to serve the 
purpose of providing a reason for 
ending dual school systems. There 
is ample precedent for ignoring such 
decisions. The Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
to the Constitution, designed to guar- 
antee citizenship to the slaves freed 
by the Civil War, were not taken 
S'^riously for almost one hundred 
years. Even in 1954, the year of 
the decision on school desegrega- 
tion, the vast majority of Negroes 
were still disenfranchised. 

Use of Force 

As it became clear that the ini- 
tiative for desegregating the schools 
was not going to be assumed by 
states or by local school districts, 
strong national forces began to advo- 
cate use of the federal government to 
force desegregation. Thus, the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 was passed, 
giving the United States Office of 
Education power .o require local 
school districts to develop and sub- 
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mit for approval plans for descgrc- 
gaung the schools. The Justice De- 
partment and the courts became key 
instruments in school desegregation. 

Personnel were employed by 
the Office of Education to provide 
"technical assistance" to local school 
districts in the preparation of deseg- 
regation plans. In addition, centers 
were established in the South, usually 
under the auspices of universities, to 
provide assistance with the problems 
created by school desegregation. 
Implementation of desegregation 
plans thus developed and approved 
was the responsibility of the local 
districts, although as a rule progress 
m this area was monitored by the 
courts. 

Thus, the schools designated by 
the Supreme Court to become agents 
of social reform unwittingly became 
pawns in a power struggle between 
state and national authorities. The 
fact that the federal government had 
the power to win did not diminish 
the intensity of this struggle. Many 
school districts, feeling that local 
attitudes would not permit other- 
wise, waited for the courts to order 
them to develop desegregation plans. 
This abdication of leadership, which 
may have been unavoidable in many 
districts if they were to survive, re- 
sulted in the imposition of court- 
ordered desegregation plans which 
were too often unrealistic, imprac- 
tical, and unacceptable to the com- 
munity. 

Many boards of education and 
school superintendents were placed 
in untenable positions. The pres- 
sures under which they were forced 
to function were too much to endure 
in an objecti*'e and rational manner. 

Perhaps the most futile exer- 
cise of power in enforcing compli- 
ance was the withholding of federal 
funds from school districts that did 
not meet requirements for desegre- 
gation. There is little evidence to 
show that withholding funds made 
people feel diffcrenti> about desegre- 
gation or was sufficient "punish- 
ment" to bring about voluntary 
compliance This is perhaps the best 



available example of the extent to 
which Southern beliefs and attitudes 
were misjudged. 

Impact 

Most visible in the struggle to 
desegregate schools were the ex- 
tremists on both sides of the issue. 
Examples of violence they precipi- 
tated were highly publicized. Some 
who sought a lawful and orderly 
transition either became inactive or 
were forced toward one or the other 
of the extreme positions. Those who 
found it difficult or impossible to 
recognize the changing values, atti- 
tudes and beliefs that were emerging 
became the immovables who recog- 
nized the new order only by force as 
they screamed and raged against the 
inevitable. On the other hand, starry- 
eyed reformers seeking a cause left 
the problems in their own commu- 
nities and with the fervor of the 
crusaders of old came into the region 
to right the wrongs of others. Their 
actions so infuriated people, many of 
whoi.^ were seeking to do the right 
thing, that the net effect was to 
further harden the lines of resistance. 

Communities were split into 
factions which often dissipated con- 
structive efforts into useless strife. 
Sometimes the schools were blamed 
for things they were not responsible 
for. Machinery did not exist to re- 
solve differences of opinion in most 
school districts, or if it did, it was 
not used. People of differing views 
in the community did not generally 
have the opportunity to help de- 
velop constructive programs for 
orderly transition to unitary school 
systems. 

The divisions within communi- 
ties and the difficulties in carrying 
out desegregation plans Liought 
on numerous crises in the public 
schools. Thousands of white parents 
refused to send their children to de- 
segregated schools, especially if the 
percentage of blaek students was 
high. Scores of private schools were 
hastily established, draining many 
of the teachers from the public 
schools. The parents of children in 



the newly formed private schools 
frequently were local leaders of con- 
siderable social and economic stat- 
ure. This erosion of support for the 
public schools may well turn out to 
be one of the signficant costs of de- 
segregation. The white flight from 
the public schools continues, and no 
one can foretell when the trend will 
be reversed. Emergence of private 
schools designed to perpetuate the 
dual school system is directly related 
to the ratio of white and black 
population in school districts; the 
higher the black percentage the more 
likely a white flight from the public 
schools. This is so pronounced that 
a few districts are all black at this 
time. 

Probably it should be no sur- 
prise that the chief measure of suc- 
cess in school desegregation has 
come to be how many blacks are in 
former all-white schools and how 
many all-black schools are left. 
Figures here are impressive. Ac- 
cording to an Office of Education 
survey referred to in the July 17, 
1971, issue of Saturday Review, 
. . the percentage of blacks en- 
rolled in schools with a majority of 
whites . . increased ". . . from 18 
percent in the fall of 1968 to 39 
percent in the fall of 1970." Further- 
more, ". . . the number of black 
students attending 100 percent black 
schools dropped from 68 percent to 
1968 to 14 percent in 1970, and 
during the same period the number 
of blacks enrolled in 80 percent to 
100 percent blaek schools dropped 
from 74 percent to 39 percent.'' 

The courts have consistendy 
emphasized the numbers game, often 
without regard to educational feasi- 
bility or the security of existing edu- 
cational programs. Recent Supreme 
Court decisions further clarify ques- 
tions eoneeming the racial ratios of 
both pupils and faculty members. 
At this time it appears that these 
decisions will result in extensive bus- 
ing of students in order to achieve 
"racial balance." The established 
pattern of court resolution of these 
matters through requiring school 



districts to submit plans which are 
appraised and approved, sometimes 
with mandated changes by the 
courts, will be continued, according 
to present in Jications. 

The role of responsible leaders, 
black and white, in the desegregation 
of schools has been underplayed 
both within and outside the region. 
These leaders have been handi- 
capped in exercising their influence 
by extremists who have accentuated 
divisiveness. There arc many ex- 
amples of courageous leadership by 
both races in attempting to mount 
constructive efforts to reach a 
smooth and orderly transition. The 
individuals involved ir» such efforts 
have sometimes suffered threats and 
endured retaliations from persons 
with opposite views. 

Even more grossly underplayed 
has been the attitude of the great 
middle group of citizens who, strug- 
g'-ng to be law-abiding, have in a 
silent sort of way stood ready to 
move ahead with the job which 
obviously had to be done. Time 
after time when the chips were down 
this "silent majority" was on the 
side of lawful desegregation when a 
viable way was posed. It is to this 
group that the responsible white and 
black leaders have been able to ap- 
peal. Working unobtrusively and 
^ without publicity in many communi- 
ties this combination has done much 
to smooth the way of desegregation. 

The attitude of a sizeable ele- 
ment of the population is expressed 
well by the rural board of education 
member who, talking about a de- 
segregation plan for his county with 
officials of the OfficL of Education 
who apparently assumed him to be a 
person who would not take action 
except under force, interrupted the 
conversation by saying, "Just a min- 
ute. Please understand that we are 
trying to be law-abiding citizens. 
What we need is your help in doing 
so." This point of view is far more 
representative of actual attitudes in 
the region than the highl> publicized 
examples of harsh and uncompro- 
mising resistance sometimes aceoni- 
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panied by violence or the threat of 
violence. 

Despite the pain, bitterness and 
trauma of forced changes in the his- 
torical pattern of racial relationshipb 
in the region, better understandings 
by white and black people of each 
other have emerged from the turmoil 
and conflict. At long last the black 
man has risen above his traditional 
position at the bottom of a truncated 
society. Many of the stereotypes the 
whites have held of the Negro as 
inherently inferior have been ex- 
ploded. The placid acceptance by 
many blacks of the subordinate role 
in society imposed on them by 
whites is no longer necessary, and 
they are breaking out of this se- 
vere psychological handicap. Many 
whites arc noting that blacks quickly 
take advantage of better opportuni- 
ties for education and self-advance- 
ment. Perhaps the greatest surprise 
of all to many whites is the discovery 
that blacks given the opportunity 
often demonstrate the levels of com- 
petence which the white man has al- 
ways admired in himself. Not only 
has better understanding developed, 
but in many eases it is complemented 
by sincere mutual respect. 

What appears to be the major 
goal of forced desegregation has 
been largely achieved: unitary 
school systems are the order of the 
day. Although no satisfactory defini- 
tion of a unitary school system seems 
to have been developed, the major 
requirement is the presence of blackb 
and whites in the same classroom. 
This imprecise definition overlooks 
the fact that mere mixing of races 
only ends the dual school system, it 
does not assure equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. Fundamental 
c'iueational problems accompanying 
thesL changes are yet to be solved in 
many instances. While the dual 
school system is gone, real unitary 
systems remain to be achieved, if by 
that term we mean schools in which 
all students are treated alike and in 
which educational programs are pro- 
vided that develop the talents, in 
tercbts and aspirations of each stu- 
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dent. We have never had unitary 
school systems in this sense any- 
where in the country. 

The desegregation of schools 
has multiplied the instructional prob- 
lems that must be faced in providing 
a satisfactory education for all. For 
the most part these problems existed 
before, although in less intense form. 
Increasing the cultural diversity rep- 
resented in the typical classroom, 
which existed before desegregation, 
creates burdens for teachers which 
their professional preparation did 
not equip them to handle. 

Many teachers who were suc- 
cessful in the school systems of the 
past are having extreme difficulty 
adapting to the professional demands 
of unitary, school systems. A con- 
siderable number have left the public 
schools. The new crops of teachers 
turned out by teacher preparation 
institutions are generally inade- 
quately prepared for the challenges 
of unitary classrooms. Teacher edu- 
cation has tended to remain some- 
what aloof from the realities of the 
profound transitions taking place in 
the public schools. Recognition of 
the new and compelling demands on 
professional competence may well 
turn out to be one of the best out- 
comes of the era of school desegre- 
gation. 

In many school districts mas- 
sive forced desegregation has been 
accompanied by a decline in the 
quality of education, due to the na- 
ture of educational problems ac- 
companying the transition and the 
fact that most school faculties were 
not prepared to handle these prob- 
lems successfully. Incidentally, this 
is the major argument used by 
those who work to establish private 
schools. They say it is not possible 
to have "quality** education in 
heavily desegregated schools. It is 
up to the profession to prove this 
argument false. The early future of 
unitary school systems in the Deep 
South may hinge on this point. 

One other constructive out- 
come of the era of school desegrega- 
tion is increasing rcLUgnition that the 



problem is not regional but national. 
Clearly the effects of segregation 
cannot be categorized acording to 
whether segregation is de facto or de 
jure. The 1954 Court decision, deal- 
ing only with biracial school sys- 
tems, which existed largely in the 
South, did not give attention to the 
general problem of racial isolation 
which in many instances is more 
serious in the ghettoes of the cities 
than elsewhere. The bitter resent- 
ment of many Southerners over the 
singling out of the South for forced 
desegregation while the same prob- 
lem was ignored in other areas of 
the country is now being tempered 
by the beginning assaults on de facto 
segregation. 

Unfinished Business 

The intent of the 1954 Supreme 
Court decision was to provide equal- 
ity of educational opportunity for all 
children and youth irrespective of 
race. This goal has not been 
achieved. The focus of forced de- 
segregation has been on mixing the 
races in the schools and not on pro- 
viding equal educational opportuni- 
ties. There are those who would say 
mixing had to come first, and, in- 
deed, they may be right. However, 
mixing ^s an end in itself, which 
seems to be the prevailing point of 
view among enforcers, has detracted 
severely from the monumental edu- 
cational tasks that must be attacked 
successfully if the intent of the Court 
is to be achieved. 

This is not to say that no im- 
provement in educational opportu- 
nity has been provided, especially for 
blacks who in many instances are 
attending better schools today than 
formerly. They are being taught in 
better buildings by better teachers, 
and they havL available more ade- 
quate instructional supplies and cur- 
riculum materials. Neither is it to 
overlook the fact that many black 
and white people have been able to 
develop better understandings of 
each other through school desegre- 
gation. Rather it is to say that we 
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now have the best opportunity in 
history to really provide equality of 
educational opportunity. 

Another unfinished task is the 
improvement of educational quality. 
Equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity should not be confused with 
the improvement of the quality of 
education. Poor educational oppor- 
tunity can be equalized. The goal 
of educational quality should include 
provision of opportunities for each 
individual to achieve his best role in 
society, taking into account his in- 
terests and abilities. Ultimately, uni- 
tary school systems will provide a 
better opportunity for achieving this 
goal at a more economical cost. The 
combination of equalizing oppor- 
tunity and improving quality con- 
stitute the greatest challenge in his- 
tory to our educational system. 

Whether this gigantic goal will 
be met rests heavily on how well 
teachers can be prepared. Many 
school districts and teacher prepara- 
tion institutions recognize that tradi- 
tional teacher education programs 
are obsolete and that new and crea- 
tive programs must be developed. 
This may well be the number one 
priority in developing the kinds of 
school systems our society expects 
and our national goals dictate. There 
is diminishing tolerance for the in- 
equalities existing in this country. 
We may be depressed by the vio- 
lence, harsh confrontation and hard- 
ened positions taken by discordant 
groups and by our ineffective poli- 
cies for coping with them. But belief 
in our democratic principles enables 
us to keep an optimistic outlook. It 
may be that the courts have assured 
the exercise of rights and freedoms 
in various areas of life which our 
educational systems have not yet 
prepared people as a whole to exer- 
cise intelligently and for the common 
good. Out of the conflict and vio- 
lence may yet come a society which 
somehow has found its way to a 
true equalization of opportunity. 
Revolution appears to be the only 
alternative. 



Summary 

The last legal hurdle the black 
man faced in his long struggle for 
equality of opportunity fell in 1954 
when the Supreme Court ended ra- 
cial separation in the public schools. 
The decision ushered in a new era 
marked first by large-scale ignoring 
of the court order, then by use of the 
power of the federal government to 
force desegregation. Strong resist- 
ance, often bitter and sometimes 
violent, followed the use of force. 

Democratic processes do not 
readily provide quick solutions to 
problems such as those created by 
school desegregation. It is not our 
way as a society to carefully think 
out resolutions for problems and is- 
sues in advance and to follow an 
orderly plan of action accordingly. 
Rather, we are prone to make deci- 
sions on the basis of the pressures of 
the moment and to permit emerging 
consideration to dictate our efforts 
at a given time. 

Nevertheless, the dual school 
system has been brought to an end. 
Better understandings of each other 
by blacks and whites have been 
achieved, accompanied by a sub- 
stantial increase in mutual respect. 
Serious educational problems, many 
of which were not anticipated, have 
complicated and made extraordinar- 
ily difficult the transition to unitary 
school systems. The emotionally 
laden climate in which desegregation 
has taken place has added greatly to 
the difficulties. 

We are now faced with the 
problem of modifying school pro- 
grams after the fact of desegregation, 
without benefit of prior planning in 
almost all instances other than such 
immediate planning as was neces- 
sary for actual physical transition to 
unitary school systems. The gigantic 
educational problems inherent in ex- 
tending and equalizing educational 
opportunity and improving the qual- 
ity of programs available to all 
challenge the best efforts of school 
districts in the region and nation if 
American goals of equal opportu- 
nity are to be well served. 
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Life exists upon earth clue to a 
complex series of biophysical proc- 
esses that we are just beginning to 
understand. Man, unique among 
animals, has not been satisfied with 
his natural niche and has, therefore, 
applied his intellectual capacity to 
develop methods to overcome cer- 
tain aspects of natural processes he 
dislikes. The success of man's abil- 
ity to conquer natural laws is evi- 
denced in our swelling population 
and technologically advanced so- 
ciety. While in the short run man 
receives some benefits from his 
apparent "successes,'* in the long 
run the picture is not so bright. 

To support increasing numbers 
of humans at the same or increased 
levels of living will require an in- 
creasing dependence upon techno- 
logical innovations to supplement 
natural biological processes. For 
example, if the natural assimilative 
capacity of a river is exceeded and 
we do not desire pollution, we build 
a sewage treatment plant to augment 
natural ecological processes. Such 
technological development may pro- 
vide immediate comforts. But the 
more wc turn over our fate to tech- 
nological processes, the greater 
chance wc risk of suffering ecolog- 
ical disasters if our technology fails. 
If, for example, we build a giant 
sewage treatment plant to handle all 
the sewage from southeastern Michi- 
gan, we may begin to improve water 
quality in Lake Erie, but what would 
be the result if the plant were de- 
stroyed by a tornado? Such a dis- 
aster could produce irreparable bio- 
logical damage. 

Most environmental problems 
do not manifest themselves with the 
obvious catastrophic effects of a 
sudden breakdown of a large sewage 
treatment plant. Instead, most en- 
vironmental pollution is perceptually 
unobtrusive, gradually worsening 
over time until a crisis, by then often 
irreversible, occurs. People often 
adapt psychologically to certain 
forms of pollution. For example, 
my own research with high school 
students in Detroit clearly shows 



that youth who seldom leave De- 
troit's ha?iy skies eventually come to 
accept grayish-brown as a normal 
sky color 

Unfortunately, people do not 
physiologically adapt to polluted air 
as easily. Recently we surveyed 610 
residents of three Detroit suburbs 
that are subjected to very high levels 
of air pollution and found an alarm- 
ing number of health problems that 
could be associated with air pollu- 
tion. For example, 17 percent of 
the population was reported suffer- 
ing from bronchitis during the last 
year. The national average is 2 per- 
cent. If one grows up with in- 
creased frequencies of respiratory 
disorders, it is unlikely that he will 
relate them to air quality. Rather, 
he will come to accept them as 
normal, when they need not be. 

Citizens have the right to know 
the effects of our technologically ad- 
vanced society upon their lives and 
upon the environment. My feeling 
is that as we conduct more environ- 
mental research we will find that 
DDT and mercury are only the be- 
ginning of a long list of environ- 
mental contaminants that are harm- 
ing us. Looking into a crystal ball a 
little, I predict that the next round 
of horror stories will deal with arse- 
nic, asbestos, selenium, cadmium 
and a number of pesticides. 

As educators we cannot expect 
to be leaders in environmental re- 
search, yet through application of 
existing research techniques we can 
contribute a great deal of our knowl- 
edge to the severity of existing en- 
vironmental problems. I would pro- 
pose that every science teacher in 
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this country has the capacity to help 
his students define the severity of 
local pollution problems. Not only 
can the students conduct some very 
basic ecological experiments such as 
measuring dissolved oxygen levels in 
a stream or dustfalls in the school 
yards, but the results of their work 
can be made even more meaningful 
if they use more practical monitoring 
approaches. For example, why not 
place several species of fish into 
samples of water and determine 
which species, if any, are affeeted 
adversely by the water quality? Why 
not monitor air by placing a series of 
pollution-sensitive plants around the 
community and studying any changes 
in growth patterns? Why not place 
specimens of fabrics, rubber and 
metals around the community and 
compare rates of deterioration? 

Today there are a number of 
books on the market that describe 
some fairly sophisticated environ- 
mental monitoring experiments. One 
criticism of those I have seen, how- 
ever, is that they never tell students 
how significant their results are. If 
you know that your air contains an 
annual average of 90 micrograms 
per cubic meter of suspended par- 
ticulate matter, that doesn't mean 
very much if you don't know that 
annual averages of that level will in- 
crease your likelihood of contracting 
chronic bronchitis. 

As we gain a greater under- 
standing of the extent of the ecolog- 
ical, physiological and economic 
damage we are suffering, some of us 
will become increasingly concerned. 
I want to stress the word some, for 
not everyone places equal import- 
ance on knowledge of the relation- 
ship between pollution and human 
health. To some, pollution is the 
price of progress. Recognizing that 
damage to oneself will result from 
certain behavior does not always 
lead to a cessation of that beha\ior. 
(Consider the large number of peo- 
ple who continue to smoke cigar- 
ettes, despite the convincing evi- 
dence that smoking causes serious 
health problems.) 



Initially we have seen wide- 
spread popularity for the "ecology 
movement,*' which has produced 
some important short-run improve- 
ments, such as the defeat of the SST. 
After a few such victories, however, 
I feel that preservation and enhance- 
ment of environmental quality will 
not have such resounding support. 
Many engineers are being laid off by 
reduced expenditures for space pro- 
grams and the Congressional defeat 
of the SST. These people, and many 
others, will not be enthusiastic about 
environmental quality. The absence 
of blacks and other minority groups 
from the ecology movement indicates 
the differing priorities of minorities. 
If someone has been denied access 
to economic and material wealth all 
his life and is just beginning to sec 
that he might get some, he's not go- 
ing to be very receptive to cries for 
decreasing levels of consumption, or 
closing down plants that don't com- 
ply with pollution control orders. 
One of the biggest difficulties with 
the present "ecology movement'* is 
that its followers seldom stop to 
consider why certain people might 
oppose anti-pollution programs for 
rather good reasons. 

I cannot overemphasize the im- 
portance of human values to this 
discussion. The environmental crisis 
is not an accident. It is the product 
of a complex series of human de- 
cisions which are ultimately based 
upon consideration and evaluation 
of information, the importance of 
which is determined by our values. 
In the short run we will make some 
gains in environmental quality from 
technological solutions like tertiary 
sewage treatment and placing cata- 
lytic converters on automobile ex- 
haust systems. In the long run, how- 
ever, such gains will be offset by 
population growth, increasing levels 
of consumption of resources and 
energy, and the general technological 
explosion, unless all of these trends 
are reversed. This reversal will re- 
quire a radii^al change in our present 
social system and its underlymg so- 
cial values. 



For a moment, let us look at our 
social values more closely. Review- 
ing research on the American cul- 
tuie, Williams identifies our present 
major social values as — 

1. A central stress on personal 
achievement, especially secular oc- 
cupational achievement. The suc- 
cess of this achievement tends to be 
measured in economic and material 
terms. 

2. A desire to dominate the world 
of nature, to subdue and exploit the 
surrounding world. 

3. An emphasis on the merit of 
work for work's sake alone. 

4. The presence of a strong concern 
for a strict moral code, which has 
been termed "moral overstrain." 

5. A strong emphasis upon efli- 
eiency and proficiency. 

6. Compartmentalized human!- 
tarianism — giving to various chari- 
ties, as opposed to generalized giv- 
ing. 

7. A reverence for progress. 

8. A preoccupation with material 
comfort, especially with those things 
that provide effortless, gratification. 
Williams observes, "In so far as a 
group or society is able to attain a 
high plane of material comfort, it 
will tend increasingly to emphasize 
'hedonistic values' unless cheeked 
by bucrnal social danger or outside 
threat" (Italics are mine.) 

9. Avowed equality. 

10. Verbal proclamation of free- 
dom. 

11. External conformity (faddish- 
ness). 

12. Great faith in the power of 
science and secular rationality. 

13. Strong nationalistic sentiments. 

14. Strong concern for individual- 
ism and an aversion to the invasion 
of an individual's integrity. 

15. Prevalence of culturally sanc- 
tioned attention to something called 
democracy. 

16. The ascription of value and 
privilege to individuals on the basis 
of rate or partitular group member- 
ship. 



Examining these values should 
give us some insight into why we 
are in the present mess. Rather than 
seeking satisfaetion through spiritual 
and human channels we seem pre- 
occupied with economic and mate- 
rial gratification, which generates 
voluminous quantities of waste and 
requires large volumes of resources. 
We proclaim certain principles like 
freedom, equality and democracy, 
yet in real life pay more attention 
to personal gratification than con- 
cern for society and other living 
things. This set of values pro- 
duces acts like littering and indus- 
trial air pollution. In some cases, we 
even purposely discriminate against 
others. The worst pC/iIu*^ion gener- 
ally occurs where the poorest peo- 
ple with the least political power 
live. In such eases, pollution is an 
act of social discrimination. 

The thesis I offer to you, there- 
fore, is that at the very heart of the 
environmental crisis are the social 
values that have affected our cur- 
rent society. If we want to resolve 
pollution, we will have to change 
social values and, undoubtedly, the 
institutions that reflect them. 

At the risk of sounding like a 
prophet, I would like to propose 
some new social values to replace 
some of our old ones. 

I feel that we need to increase 
our reverence for life so that individ- 
uals will behave in a manner con- 
sistent with the preservation of 
diversified communities of living 
things. Our lack of concern for 
other living things and their roles in 
ecological cycles has led us into 
many of the ecological problems we 
face today. Western farmers are 
troubled by prairie dogs, so some of 
them spread 1080 (sodium trifluoro- 
acetate) and kill man> living things 
in addition to prairie dogs. Wh> arc 
prairie dogs abundant? Because we 
have killed off man> of their natural 
predators, such as the co>ote. We 
know that the most stable ecological 
communities are generally those with 
the greatest species diversity. If we 
valued diversity more, we would be 
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more tolerant of dandelions, coyotes 
and crabgrass, and would suffer 
much less pollution. 

We are a society that reveres 
the past, lives in the present and 
fears the future. We must reverse 
this trend and develop citizens who 
are more considerate of the future 
results of present actions. This 
means we must develop patience and 
tolerance for uncertainty, rather than 
continue to maximize present per- 
sonal gains at the expense of the 
future. 

Many of our environmental 
problems exist because no one has 
ever seriously wanted to do some- 
thing about them. Rather than pro- 
voke controversy, we have devel- 
oped tolerance for injustices so that 
we might minimize personal sacri- 
fice. The resolution of our environ- 
mental crisis is going to require the 
collective effort of most Americans. 
We must develop a strong sense of 
obligation to participate in collec- 
tively solving the problems of society 
if we ever hope to survi\e in the 
long run. 

Finally, we must develop a lev- 
erence for the ecological processes 
that support life. This means that if 
we choose to develop an area, devel- 
opment should proceed according to 
the natural life support systems of 
the environment, as Ian McHarg 
has proposed. In some cases we 
may find it necessary to develop 
technological procedures for assist- 
ing natural processes, such as de- 
veloping sewage treatment plants 
and recycling garbage. Such tech- 
nology should, however, be designed 
to supplement nature, not to domi- 
nate it. 

This list is not meant to be all- 
inelusive, but rather to stimulate you 
to expand upon it, alter it, and de- 
velop >our own recipe for survival. 
Simple intellectual discussion of 
values, however, will mean very 
little unless these values are internal- 
ized and expressed in behavior. This 
will not be an easy task. Our school 
systems offer an opportunity for de- 
velopment of new social values, but 
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their present structure and function 
are such that they are not likely 
places for changing values. The 
traditional model of education in 
our public schools was developed 
back in the days when the principal 
functions of schools were to convey 
information and develop discipline. 
Youth today are rejecting these 
educational techniques as not in 
keeping with social needs. If envir- 
onmental education is ever going to 
be successful in resolving environ- 
mental problems, it must address 
itself to them in a relevant man- 
ner. It must also delve much more 
deeply into the processes of hu- 
man motivation, behavior and at- 
titude formation and change. Con- 
veying factual information is im- 
portant, but only after the learners 
can see its worth. This calls for a 
series of approaches to education 
different from what currently pre- 
dominates in our public schools. 

Many environmental problems 
evolve over long periods of time 
from many seemingly innocuous in- 
dividual actions. It is often ex- 
tremely difficult, therefore, for the 
average person to see how he per- 
sonally relates to an environmental 
problem. For example, recent re- 
search has shown that while many 
people will agree that there is a 
population problem, few recognize 
its relationship to personal family 
size. Traditional classroom teach- 
ing techniques are not appropriate 
for dealing with such abstract con- 
cepts. More appropriate are such 
techniques as games and simula- 
tions which allow condensation of 
both time and space. The role- 
playing involved in many games 
further helps to develop personal 
appreciation for the feelings of 
others. For example, when white 
middle-class children play the role 
of black inner-cit> residents in gam- 
ing simulations dealing with plan- 
ning, the> frequently report feelings 
of frustration and anger when they 
see their poweriessncss. 

I would further advocate the 
implementation of classroom tech- 



niqucs for developing trust and re- 
spect for others. Games and simula- 
tions will help here too, but I feel we 
must explore techniques such as are 
sometimes used in human relations 
work. I am not saying that every 
fifth grader should undergo sensitiv- 
ity training, but rather that many of 
the exercises used to develop trust 
as a basis for human relations work 
might be used as part of environ- 
mental education. For example, 
children might be given more situa- 
tions that require group effort for 
successful results. 

We must also strive to develop 
citizens who recognize their inter- 
dependence with others and feel 
some social responsibility to others. 
One result of our affluent, mobile 
society is that the people with the 
greatest political, social and eco- 
nomic capacity to improve society 
now more than ever before can most 
easily escape from its problems. The 
national cult of escapism not only 
represents a drain on environmental 
problem solving but is also rapidly 
leading to the destruction of many 
of the remaining natural areas of 
this country. One need only note 
the traffic jams in Rocky Mountain 
National Park, the piles of litter 
along back roads in the Everglades, 
or the polluted trout stream that runs 
through Aspen, Colorado, to see 
this happening. 

I think one way we might begin 
to cope with the problem of escap- 
ism would be to develop exchange 
programs where students would have 
an opportunity to live outside of 
their home communities for a year 
or so and gain an appreciation for 
the lives of others. Traditionally, 
outdoor education programs have 
taken children from the city to see 
the country and then taken them 
back to their polluted worlds, per- 
haps leaving them frustrated that 
they don't have the money to return 
to clean air and water very often. I 
think we might also design urban 
resident experiences for rural and 
suburban children so they ean gain 
an appreciation for the lives of ur- 
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banites and recognize some basic 
human interdependencies. 

We must also work very hard 
to develop a sense of efficacy for 
coping with environmental problems. 
We can make people aware of en- 
vironmental problems and their dire 
consequences, but we cannot moti- 
vate them to resolution of the prob- 
lems unless they feel they can play 
an important role. Games and simu- 
lations can help here too, but only 
to a point because they are not the 
real world. I strongly feel that a 
logical outgrowth of any environ- 
mental education program is the ac- 
tual resolution of community prob- 
lems. This is what relevance is all 
about. 

Let me give one example of 
relevant problem solving. In a 
Michigan inner-city high school a 
biology teacher wanted to have her 
class study pest control. Looking for 
examples of pest problems nearby, 
they discovered cockroaches in the 
school. She then posed a problem, 
how to control them. Students ex- 
plored alternatives — chemical con- 
trol and biological control. They ex- 
perimented with ways of limiting 
appropriate food, water and shelter 
for cockroaches. In the long run, 
the> found, these means of biological 
control were more effective, safer 
and cheaper than using chemicals. 
This was a relevant learning experi- 
ence that also helped solve a com- 
munity problem. 

In choosing problems for such 
study it is important to identify 
ones that students can have soi ic 
immediate impact upon, such as 
cockroach control, litter pick-ups or 
glass recycling. A teacher who 
focuses only upon massive problems 
such as regional air pollution, where 
the individual citizen has little im- 
pact, risks building up only a sense 
of "well-informed futility'' in his 
students. 

If youth can first become in- 
volved in resolving local problems, 
they will tend to develop a sense of 
personal efficacy which will lead 
them to become involved in larger 
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community problems. 

Research on political socializa- 
tion has clearly shown that schools 
do have a profound influence on 
children's attitudes. Environmental 
education should recognize this in- 
fluence and design programs pur- 
posely aimed at facilitating the for- 
mation of attitudes and values. 
Notice I said formation of attitudes 
and values, not dictation of what 
attitudes and values should be held. 
Too often our schools give only one 
side of the issue. Environmental 
education should attempt to provide 
students with all sides of an issue 
and the consequences of each alter- 
native. This will greatly enhance 
value clarification as well as en- 
couraging students to think seriously 
about the future. Both of these 
goals are basic to successful envir- 
onmental education programs. 

Our schools ofler one oppor- 
tunity for working toward the de- 
velopment of a society that will be 
more aware of its impact upon the 
environment and less prone to sit 
idly by in the face of environmental 
deterioration. As the old adage goes, 
"An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure/' Hopefully, educa- 
tors, recognizing their roles in re- 
solving the environmental crisis, will 
soon begin to implement programs 
to accomplish the goal of successful 
environmental education. 
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Performance contracting has 
been hailed as the '^hottest thing in 
education" by the news media, 
'*hucksterism" and a "conspiracy" 
by critics, and a "panacea" by zeal- 
ots. Neither critics nor overzealous 
advocates have done justice to this 
managerial innovation, limited tech- 
nically and by the intentions of man 
himself. This article will attempt to 
summarize the foundations of the 
concept, the variations in applica- 
tion, the results presently available 
and a few thoughts on the future. 

The Approach. The perform- 
ance contract-turnkey approach is 
a managerial tool designed to ensure 
that results are achieved in a way 
that encourages responsible innova- 
tion, \ school district enters into 
a contract with an outside firm or 
an internal teachers' group to ac- 
celerate achievement of a limited 
number of underachieving students, 
with reimbursement to the contrac- 
tor based on students' performance 
as measured by achievement or per- 
formance-based tests. After a pe- 
riod of successful demonstration, 
the school then adopts or expands 
the contractor's instructional pro- 
gram on a "turnkey"* basis, making 
the necessary changes in order to 
realize the program's potential. 

School districts initiate a per- 
formance contract-turnkey project 
for one or all of the following 
reasons: 

1. To provide a supplemental ca- 
pability that would be too costly to 
develop internally (e,g., vocational 
training) 

2. To test, analyze and validate 
newly developed instructional sys- 
tems before adoption on a wide- 
scale basis 

3. To assist in solving political, 



* Similar to the housing field 
where a private contractor builds a 
facility under contract to the local 
housing authority and then "turns 
the key" over to the resident when 
the housing authority determines 
that all specifications have been 
met. 



social and economic problems con- 
fronting school administrators. 

The heart of the performance 
contract-turnkey approach is the 
"performance specification," usually 
stated in a Request for Proposal 
(RFP), which is sent to prospective 
bidders or teacher faculties. It also 
includes particular dollar and other 
constraints. Based upon the RFP, 
the contractor's proposed response, 
and face-to-face negotiations, a final 
contract evolves. 

The concept's "lifeblood" is the 
turnkey phase. After seven to nine 
months of operation, a turnkey anal- 
ysis is conducted, usually by a 
Management Support Group, to de- 
termine — 

• The relative cost-effectiveness of 
the contractor's and school's existing 
program. 

• The economics of the contractor's 
instructional program. 

• The nature and extent of changes 
that have to be initiated by the 
school to achieve the results dem- 
onstrated by the contractor. 

For example, the contractor 
might guarantee that the school will 
achieve 90 percent of the 1 .5 grade 
level gain which he demonstrated 
could be achieved by using differ- 
tiated staffing, incentive pay and 
classroom management techniques, 
if administrators would incorporate 
such changes into the "turnkey" 
classrooms. A lesser guarantee would 
be without such changes. Alterna- 
tive levels of costs and benefits 
available during the turnkey phase 
provide a unique leverage for 
change. Viewed as a means and 
not as an end in itself, the local 
school systems can experiment at 
low risk, demonstrate and test a 
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program in a local environment, 
and then adopt it, ensuring the re- 
alization of its potential. 

Variations in Performance Con- 
tracting over Last Two Years. Ra- 
tionale: School systems and federal 
agencies have used performance 
contracting as a low-risk, low-cost 
means of experimentation with vari- 
ous kinds of instructional systems. 
The cost risks are minimized — no 
results, no pay. Recognizing the 
political problems of experimenta- 
tion, the political risks of failure arc 
also minimized. If the instructional 
program is not successful, then the 
contractor ''failed," not the school. 
OEO used performance contracting 
as a technique for conducting a $7.5 
million-plus nationwide experiment 
in over 20 schools during the last 
school year; other agencies are con- 
sidering it. 

A few school districts have 
viewed performance contracting as 
a long-run appendage. Dallas offi- 
cials applied it to vocational training 
last year, and this year intend to 
utilize contractors to operate an 
entire vocational training institute. 
Gary officials contracted with BRL 
to provide services for a four-year 
period. 

A larger number of school dis- 
tricts are utilizing performance con- 
tracting to solve political, social 
and economic problems confronting 
them. Texarkana and Savannah 
and several other school districts 
have used performance contracting 
as an eductitionally effective yet 
politically acceptable means for ra- 
cial integration. In other instances, 
where the community school con- 
cept is highly supported, school 
districts have proposed to utilize 
performance contracting as a mean^ 
to ensure "equity of results'* (e.g., 
the Dallas "desegregation by TV*' 
plan). Several school districts have 
viewed it as a means to rationalize 
the collective bargaining process b> 
establishing precedents for "pay- 
based-upon-productivity/* differen- 
tiated staffing, and teacher account- 
ability. In districts with aggressive 
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teachers, it has been used to delegate 
decision-making authority while 
holding the teacher accountable for 
results. Performance contracting 
also provides the opportunity for 
community and parental involve- 
ment in planning and operating 
projects, since many contractors 
utilize locally trained community 
aides (e.g., the first major decision 
of the decentralized, community- 
controlled district #9 in the Bronx). 

Subject Areas. Performance 
contracting is limited to those in- 
structional areas where objectives 
can be clearly defined and criteria 
for measurement mutually agreed 
upon. As a result, over 90 percent 
of the projects are directed toward 
math and reading for underachiev- 
ing, educationally deficient target 
populations at both elementary and 
secondary levels. Vocational train- 
ing contract projects range from 
auto mechanics to drafting, and one 
project used performance contract- 
ing to increase "creative thinking'* 
as measured by IQ tests. In Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, it is being ap- 
plied with educable mentally re- 
tarded children. And several firms 
as well as other groups have pro- 
posed to use performance contract- 
ing in providing instruction in music, 
band, social studies, and art. 

Types of Contractors. The ma- 
jority of the projects have been 
operated by private corporations, 
some of which have utilized teaching 
staff already on the payroll of the 
school district. Most of the firms 
are experienced in programed in- 
struction, the use of teaching ma- 
chines and contingency management 
techniques, and are small to 
medium-sized systems management 
groups which utilize the material 
and equipment available from man- 
ufacturers. Performance contracting 
has not attracted the large educa- 
tional firms because they are reluc- 
tant to reduce their markups to 
become competitive. 

The instructional systems used 
range from the more traditional 
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program to those involving sophis- 
ticated teaching machines, com- 
puters for instructional management 
(e.g., prescription and diagnosis), 
and high student/teacher ratios 
(one contractor used one profes- 
sional and 32 paraprofessionals to 
instruct 600 students in math and 
reading). While some firms use 
material rewards, others rely more 
heavily on intrinsic motivation to 
increase the performance of the 
students. Despite the seemingly 
large variances in instructional sys- 
tems design, several common threads 
appear: 

• Individually prescribed, self-paced 
instructional programs 

• Proven classroom management 
techniques 

• Paraprofessionals and differenti- 
ated staffing 

• Programed software combined 
with A-V media 

• Incentives for teachers and stu- 
dents. 

In 80 to 90 percent of the 
projects last year, the firms "guar- 
anteed*' a minimum grade level jn- 
crease per child or no payment 
would be made (e.g., 1.0 in the 
OEO experiment). In most in- 
stances, incentives were provided 
for incremental gains above the 
minimum level; in others, prorated 
penalties were imposed below a 
specified level. The contracted fee 
for raising a student one grade level 
per subject ranged between $45 and 
$70 (teachers remain on school 
payroll) and from $81 to approxi- 
mately $220 (contractor hired 
teachers). 

During the last school year at 
least two teachers aswtiations con- 
tracted with local boards, whereby 
teachers could collectively earn sev- 
eral thousand dollars. Several proj- 
ects to be implemented this year 
will provide incentives for individual 
teachers and even parents based 
upon student performance. In a 
USOE-.sponsored project in four 
sites, teachers could earn up to 
$1,200 per elas.s and parents $100 



per child. In Dado County, Florida, 
teachers can earn as much as $110 
per student for 100 percent gains 
above expected levels; moreover, 
teachers will also be provided $55 
per student to defray operating costs 
and will have the option of using the 
$55 as risk capital to invest in the 
classroom, with the contingency that 
if a student's performance is less 
than 50 percent above the expected 
gain, all $55 has to be returned. 

Results Thus Far and What 
We Learned: Observations. With 
achievement results from many 
projects still unavailable (e.g., the 
results in 20 sites in the OEO ex- 
periment), most "report cards" to 
date include cost-effectiveness. Pre- 
liminary results from scattered proj- 
ects indicate that the average rates 
of achievement in math and reading 
for underachieving students were 
about doubled for a cost slightly 
more than existing cost per student 
year per subject. The results (rang- 
ing from .4 to 1 .7 grade level gains) 
reported in the recent Rand Cor- 
poration study, limited to five dis- 
tricts, did not take into account the 
actual number of hours of instruc- 
tion provided by contractors. 

Cost of OEO Experiment. The 

costs of over 40 contract programs 
analyzed by Education Turnkey 
Staff are rather revealing. 

First, while many firms used 
similar materials, the economics of 
the systems varied significantly. In 
the control schools, for example, 
about 70-75 percent of total costs 
were spent on teacher pay, and 
about 1-2 percent on books and 
A-V materials respectively; the con- 
tractors spent 55-65 percent and 
J 5-20 percent in these areas. 

Second, if schools adopted 
contractors* instructional programs, 
operating costs would be less than 
existing school costs per student per 
subject in about one-third of the 
cases and sonKwhat greater in the 
rest. 

Third, achievement scores in 



contractors* programs would not 
have to be much greater than con- 
trol program scores for contractors* 
programs to be more cost-effective 
than the schools. 

The reasons for variances and 
lowcr-than-cxpected costs noted in 
the Turnkey report to OEO in- 
cluded — 

• Better student scheduling and 
utilization of facihties. 

• Use of aides to operate self- 
paced, individualized student learn- 
ing systems. 

• Reliance on instructional com- 
ponents with relatively low operat- 
ing costs. 

• Better management control, yet 
greater flexibility. 

Aside from the relatively high 
start-up costs, however, a primary 
consideration for interested admin- 
istrators must be the public's present 
attitude. 

The Gallup Survey of Public 
Attitudes Toward Public Schools 
disclosed that the number one prob- 
lem is "finances** — where should 
costs be cut when local boards are 
forced to reduce total budgets? The 
general public does not want to 
increase class size (79 percent op- 
pose) or cut teachers' salaries (77 
percent oppose) but does want to 
reduce the number of administra- 
tors (50 percent favor) and the 
number of counselors (32 percent 
favor) and have schools charge rent 
on all textbooks (34 percent favor), 
for example. The general public is 
either emphatically certain about 
what contributes most to student 
achievement, or is totally ignorant 
about the economics of school op- 
erations and performance contract- 
ing. Our analysis of the typical 
school using the trade-off capabili- 
ties indicated — 

• That to save an equal amount of 
monc> b> increasmg student-ad- 
ministrator ratio, as opposed to 
inereasing student-teacher ratio, one 
would have to increase the former 
from 406:1 to 564:1, while the 
latter from 29.1 to only 29.7.1. 



• That the savings accrued through 
renting books rather than providing 
them free of charge could be sur- 
passed b> increasing class size by 
one-half student or by reducing the 
average annual pay of teachers by 
less than 1 percent of the total 
budget. 

• That a decrease in annual pay 
of teachers by 3 percent or a 30 per- 
cent decrease in classroom mainte- 
nance will pay for a 100 percent 
increase in books and audiovisual 
materials. 

Analyses of these and many 
other equal-cost trade-offs in per- 
formance contractors' programs in- 
dicate cost-saving potential in certain 
program areas (e.g., math and read- 
ing). In the same Gallup survey 49 
percent of the public favored per- t 
formance contracting. The public's 
attitude toward the cost saving could 
constrain the effective adoption of 
performance contract learning sys- 
tems during the turnkey phase. If 
the results are significant, then per- 
haps public perceptions will change 
as educational myths and concepts 
arc displaced, and school adminis- 
trators will be freer to manage. (See 
"Performance Contracting Costs, 
Management Reform and J. Q. 
Citizen," Phi Delta Kappan, Decem- 
ber, 1971.) 

Inexpensive and Low-Risk Ex- 
perimentation. Because many of 
the firms were overly ambitious or 
optimistic about grade-level guar- 
antees, the actual fee paid by the 
school system in many cases was 
small relative to the increases in 
student performance. One district, 
for example, paid a fee less than 
existing school costs for a doubling 
of the rate of learning by the firm 
(more profitable for the school than 
for the firm). Schools also avoided 
risk, in most instances, the political 
' heat" resulting from the experi- 
mentation was directed not toward 
the school but toward federal spon- 
soring agents or toward the firms. 

The Virginia Department of 
Education in its report on its project 
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in seven districts noted; *'As experi- 
enced here, performance contract- 
ing, as a means for low-risk, low- 
cost experimentation in education 
innovation can be considered suc- 
cessful.*' 

Increased Innovation. Designed 
to encourage responsible innovation, 
performance contracting's significant 
contribution was the actual design 
and application of ''total learning 
systems." In this respect, it did 
allow the flexibility for firms to "sys- 
tems engineer*' a variety of meth- 
odologies and curricula tailored for 
the target populations. As the Rand 
study noted, "It really does facilitate 
radical change." 

With the exception of the first 
Texarkana project, whose "test 
teaching** allegations have since been 
somewhat disclaimed, and a limited 
number of others, few radically 
innovative hardware or software de- 
velopments have surfaced. Perhaps 
the lack of developmental funds and 
the relatively short life of perform- 
ance contracting have been signifi- 
cant factors, or perhaps the realiza- 
tion is dawning that classroom in- 
structional management might be 
more significant than "gadgetry** in 
producing results! 

A Catalyst for Reform. With 
achievement scores not yet available 
to many districts, about a third have 
continued contract projects this 
year, another third plan to adopt 
the contractor's program in part or 
totally on a turnkey basis, and the 
rest are undecided. One Virginia 
site expanded the turnkey phase 
from two schools last year to ten 
this year; all three projects in Grand 
Rapids have been turnkeyed. A 
turnkey operation at the entire ele- 
mentary level is planned in Taft, 
Texas. For turnkey projects to be 
operated as effectively or efficiently 
as last year*s performance contract 
projects will require school admin- 
istrators* willingness to initiate radi- 
cal management changes. 

Short- and Long-Term Future 
of Performance Contracting. In the 
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immediate future, performance con- 
tracting with private firms will re- 
main controversial. In the long run, 
in its initial form, it might have 
put itself out of business not because 
of its failure but because of its 
success. 

If successful, performance con- 
tracting will probably become a 
political "whipping boy** during this 
election year. Senate democrats 
have already made known their 
feelings toward this "administration 
program.'* The NEA and the AFT 
will continue to oppose performance 
contracting with private corpora- 
tions. Already tense relationships 
between NEA and the AASA will 
be even further strained, as indicated 
by the policy positions of the AASA 
regarding performance contracting. 

During the next school year it 
is highly probable that a few law- 
suits will involve performance con- 
tracts, especially those with private 
corporations over delegation of au- 
thority, collective bargaining agree- 
ments, etc. On the other hand, 
certain teacher groups will be pres- 
suring administrators for perform- 
ance contracts not only to allow for 
professional self-governance, but 
also to establish precedents for col- 
lective bargaining. 

Number of Performance Con- 
tract Projects Will Increase in 
71-72. The number of performance 
contract-turnkey projects will ex- 
pand over last year. Contracts with 
private corporations will be fewer 
but more costly than they were last 
year. Many will press administra- 
tors to adopt their "proven** pro- 
grams on a turnkey basis without 
going through the performance con- 
tract phase. Funds available from 
local and state channels will in- 
crease. For example, the Michigan 
Department of Education is funding 
$23 million worth of performance 
"contracts*' with 67 school districts 
and a lesser amount with private 
corporations under recently passed 
"compensatory education** legisla- 
tion. 
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A major trend becoming read- 
ily apparent is incentive contracting 
between local boards of education 
and teachers* faculties or individual 
schools. Teachers will demand the 
same degree of freedom and pro- 
gram flexibility the performance 
contractors have had. Incentive 
contracts with teachers already exist 
ill over 10 school districts, and 
many more can be anticipated dur- 
ing the next few months. 

In the long run, to the extent 
that performance contracting results 
(not solely achievement gains) are 
favorable, performance contracting 
should put itself out of business as 
school districts internalize contrac- 
tors' programs through the turnkey 
operations and simulations of alter- 
native contractors* programs. How- 
ever, to the extent that private and 
public groups continue to develop 
new learning systems that offer 
promise, performance contracting 
with firms will be utilized as a low- 
cost, low-risk vehicle for experi- 
mentation. To the extent that 
"hybrid" performance or incentive 
contracts arc negotiated between 
school boards and teachers* groups, 
risk capital allocations will be pro- 
vided increasingly to school teachers 
who are willing to risk investing in 
themselvesL or the classroom to en- 
sure the greatest educational return 
for the dollar expended. 

Closing Comment. Perform- 
ance contracting and turnkey opera- 
tions are now realities in public 
education. As concepts are applied, 
bastardization occurs, if not in the 
conjugal bed, at least during the 
toddler stage. The result is some- 
limes unrecognizable. The barriers 
to performance contracting in public 
education have been significant. 

Moving from promise to per- 
formance has not been an ea.sy task. 
Only in education could the term 
performance contract have emerged. 
And never in the course of public 
education have so few with so little 
done so much to threaten — unjusti- 
fiably, I feel — so many. 
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Nous vous demandons! We de- 
mand — catchword of an era of pro- 
test — was increasingly heard by 
school administrators during the 
decade of the sixties. Demands from 
the public, from students, and from 
teachers changed and will continue 
to change the shape of the school 
administrator's job. As in the case of 
all chief executives' roles, the school 
administrator is obliged to assume 
the responsibility for responding to 
and using the forces of change con- 
structively, insightfully and open- 
mindedly. Otherwise, he will be a 
leader in name only. Perhaps the 
greatest demand goes unvoiced: "Be 
our leader. Identify and initiate the 
action that needs to be taken.'' 

School administrators and edu- 
cators generally have a new, or at 
least a more visible and vocal, clien- 
tele to answer to. Of necessity, they 
have to answer in new ways. The 
notion of new clientele and new re- 
sponses is embodied in the concept 
of accountability. ''Accountability" 
has become a catchword to epitomize 
what is hoped will be an era of lead- 
ership's constructive response to 
"demand." It signifies that the 
school administrator must listen and 
respond to different, and often dis- 
sident, drumbeats. 

School administrators are now 
seeking ways to put the accountabil- 
ity concept into practice. Along with 
other efforts, they would do well to 
turn their attention to "client- 
centered evaluation," an incipient 
change in the evaluation of profes- 
sional school personnel at all levels. 
The term has various meanings, but 
generally refers to any situation in 
which school personnel are evalu- 
ated by subordinates in addition to 
superiors. In a way, client-centered 
evaluation is exactly what the beat- 
ing on the superintendent's door 
that began in the sixties is all about. 

Who can be evaluated by cli- 
ents? The answer is everybody who 
has clients. Teachers can be evalu- 
ated by students, principals by teach- 
ers and students, central office ad- 
ministrators by principals and others 
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below them in the line of authority, 
and the superintendent by his man- 
agement team. Parents and other 
members of the community the 
schools serve may also be involved 
in the evaluation process. 

Characteristics of Effective 
Response to Forces of Change 

Client-centered evaluation has 
potential for being a sound adapta- 
tion to some of the forces pressing 
to change the schools. It can fulfill 
two requirements for an effective 
administrator response in general. 
First, an administrative response 
must be genuine and satisfy the psy- 
chological needs being expressed in 
the drive for change. Second, in 
responding affirmatively to demands, 
the administrator must be reason- 
ably sure that the change will im- 
prove — not weaken — the education 
process. In other words, the re- 
sponse to immediate demands from 
clients should not be so ill-con- 
ceived as to subvert the ultimate 
requirement that the clients them- 
selves place upon the educational 
system, i.e., improving education. 
How well a response succeeds in 
both satisfying the clients' needs and 
improving education depends in 
part on another, more crucial, cri- 
terion: how well it can be integrated 
and coordinated with existing pro- 
grams in the school system and those 
under development. The more sys- 
tematic and less piecemeal the ad- 
ministrator's responses, the better 
the chances for success. 

Client-Centered Evaluation as 
an Effective Response 

The need to which client-cen- 
tered evaluation responds is by now 
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familiar. It is people's need for 
more involvement in controlling 
matters that aiTect their daily lives. 
Over the past decade, the need has 
emerged as a strong force directed 
toward large institutions, particu- 
larly government, business, churches 
and the schools. This force is likely 
to persist and to exert an increas- 
ingly pervasive influence upon so- 
ciety's major institutions. The need 
for many forms of participation has 
been expressed variously as a desire 
for shared responsibility, collabora- 
tive decision making, an end to 
paternalism, and restoration of the 
role of public agencies as servants 
rather than masters of the people. 
That this need has sometimes been 
expressed stridently, coercively and 
violently should not be interpreted 
to mean that it is only a loud and 
passing cry from very small noisy 
groups. 

School administrators have 
been challenged by expressions of 
the need for participation by three 
groups: students, community and 
teachers. Teachers* demands for 
collective bargaining put them in the 
vanguard, but pressure for more 
meaningful student involvement, 
community control and decentraliza- 
tion have not been far behind. To- 
day there is an incipient challenge 
from certain groups of administra- 
tors themselves for some form of 
organized, formalized contract nego- 
tiations. 

The merit of client-centered 
evaluation is that it affords those 
who arc served and led by profes- 
sional school personnel a channel 
for direct, concrete participation in 
an administrative function that is 
vital to increasing the schools* pro- 
ductivity — evaluation. But the po- 
tential for client satisfaction will go 
unrealized, and frustration will be 
intensified, should these evaluations 
fail to exert an identifiable influence 
on the overall evaluation of the 
personnel in question. The criterion 
of genuineness must be met. 

Clients should be informed as 
to how their evaluations will eon- 



tribute to the overall evaluation pro- 
gram, and this program should 
become more output-oriented, thus 
creating a direct line from client 
evaluation to educational output. 
For example, when teachers identify 
strengths and weaknesses in the per- 
formance of their principal from 
their perspective, he is better able 
to amplify his strengths and over- 
come his deficiencies. A hoped-for 
fallout of this teacher-principal in- 
teraction through evaluation is that 
teachers will see the results of their 
assessment contributions in the im- 
provement of the principal's per- 
formance. 

Integrating Client-Centered 
Evaluation with the Overall 
Evaluation Program 

Evaluation by performance ob- 
jectives is perhaps the type of evalu- 
ation best suited to the era of ac- 
countability because it is output- 
oriented. It is a continuous, goal- 
directed process of improving the 
product (performance), ra''*r than 
rating traits or characteristics. 

Client-centered evaluation can 
enhance the effectiveness and use- 
fulness of evaluation by perform- 
ance objectives and, therefore, 
should be welcomed by school ad- 
ministrators for its intrinsic value. 
It can help them do a better job, 
as well as satisfy their clients' need 
for a sense of participation. 

Data from client-centered eval- 
uations should be used to assist the 
evaluator and evaluatee in develop- 
ing performance objectives and as- 
sessing how well they have been met. 
These data should not be the sole 
basis for deciding and later for 
judging, but they can give an in- 
valuable insight into how those the 
evaluatee is serving perceive his 
performance. 

The clarity of data from client- 
centered evaluation can be enhanced 
and their proper weight ensured if 
the evaluation inputs from each 
client group relate to performance 
areas in which the evaluatee inter- 



acts substantially with that group. 
A model for evaluation of a prin- 
cipal might be as follows. 

1. Teachers furnish general evalua- 
tions of the principal on the basis 
of teacher-principal interactions and 
relationships. 

2. Pupils furnish general evalua- 
tions of the principal in those areas 
where they come into direct contact 
with him. 

3. Parents and patrons furnish 
general assessments restricted to 
those items of parent-patron-prin- 
cipal relationships about which they 
have direct knowledge and experi- 
ence. 

4. Administrative superiors focus 
upon performance objectives which 
they and the principal have coopera- 
tively formulated and which are de- 
signed to move the principal ahead 
in his performance. 

Administrative superiors con- 
centrate upon the evaluation of the 
principaPs performance in terms of 
the performance objectives they have 
cooperatively determined with him, 
for this is the area of their direct 
experience with him. His clients, 
whose interactions with him have 
not involved the collaborative formu- 
lation of performance objectives, 
make generalized evaluations. 

The following example illus- 
trates how client-centered evaluation 
might work. Suppose that the prin- 
cipal, near the end of the school 
year, invited his teachers to give a 
general reaction to his overall per- 
foimancc. Several teachers, in un- 
signed evaluations, indicated that he 
had been too inaccessible, that it 
seemed inordinately difficult to get 
in touch with him, especially when 
problems arose and they felt the 
need to talk with him. 

Using this input from staff, the 
principal and his evaluator, at the 
beginning of the ensuing year, might 
design a specific performance ob- 
jective, the LSScnce of which should 
be to make accessibility to staff 
members a high priority. They might 
design actlvitiLS to achieve this ob- 



jective, such as systematically in- 
quiring of teachers when they would 
like the principal to be available for 
consultation, making a systematic 
effort to advise the personnel in the 
principaPs office where he can be 
reached at all times, rebudgeting his 
time, and so on. The principal might 
keep a record of the number and 
timing of his consultations with 
teachers and use this during the 
evaluation activities late in the year 
when he and his evaluator assess 
how well he has achieved the co- 
operatively determined performance 
objectives. 

In addition to this target, which 
grew out of client input, the prin- 
cipal could advi5e his staff of the 
other performance targets he and 
his evaluator have agreed upon. 
Knowing his work objectives, teach- 
ers could then be alert throughout 
the year to look for evidence of 
how well he is achieving mem. When 
the time once more came for his staff 
to evaluate his performance, teach- 
ers would be better able to react not 
only to overall performance, but 
more specifically to the targets he 
had been working on during the 
year. 

The evaluator and evaluatee 
will give consideration to the teach- 
ers* evaluations to sne how this 
year's answers to the question of the 
prmcipaFs availability compare with 
last year's. Obviously, the numeri- 
cal comparison will be helpful. But 
in addition, the teachers* evaluations 
may reveal ancillary reasons why 
the principal has or has not achieved 
his goal as satisfactorily as he had 
hoped to. For example, the data 
might show that, while the principal 
is available for consultation, he 
promises too much too readily at 
the conference without following 
through, sr that the teachers feel it 
has not been fruitful to consult with 
him. In this way, the teachers' 
evaluations will serve both to assess 
goal achievement and to prepare for 
the formulation of performance ob- 
jectives for the following evaluation 
period. 
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In this example, the teachers 
have participated, through theireval- 
uator roles, in the establishment of a 
performance objective, in activities 
to achieve the objective (the inquiry 
regarding convenient times for con- 
sultation with the principal), in as- 
sessing how well it has been 
achieved, and in pinpointing causes 
of success or failure for future en- 
hancement or correction. Generally, 
then, by managing the desire of 
clients to make effective judgments 
about the leadership and service 
they are receiving, through collect- 
ing more comprehensive data to be 
used in evaluation by performance 
objectives, school administrators can 
bring client perspectives directly to 
bear on prod^^cing what clients and 
administrators are both seeking: 
improved output. 

The fact that the teachers in 
the illustration provided two evalua- 
tions, as well as other input in the 
process, suggests that the effective- 
ness of client-centered evaluations 
will be maximized if they are incor- 
porated into an ongoing evaluation 
system on a consistently recurring 
basis. Emerging primarily in the 
late sixties, client-centered evalua- 
tion is bel tried in a small but 
growing number of school districts 
or individual schools arcund the 
country. So far, however, it is in- 
frequcntl> mandatory or systematic. 
Sometimes, for example, a principal 
has established a program in his 
school for teacher evaluation of him- 
self or student evaluation of teach- 
ers. This may be voluntary or com- 
pulsory. More far-reaching programs 
arc in existence, even encompassing 
s>stemwide evaluation of central 
office administrators and services. 
They rarely mesh, however, with an 
overall evaluation system. Before 
client-centered evaluation can realize 
its full potential for improving edu- 
cation and easing tension through 
shared responsibility and authority 
for performance assessment, it will 
have to spread more widely among 
school s>stems and become an in- 
tegral part of the total evaluation 
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program on a regular rather than a 
sporadic basis. 

Full Commitmenf Essential 

It would be naive to under- 
estimate the destructive power of 
forces of change if improperly man- 
aged. ITie precondition for effective 
response to these forces is the per- 
ception that they can operate for 
positive good and improvement. 
The school administrator who per- 
ceives them as simply threats to 
cherished tradition and his own pro- 
clivity toward unilateral decision 
making can give an enlightened re- 
sponse only by accident or miracle. 
A sham response, based on a lack 
of genuine commitment to their 
positive potential, augments the orig- 
inal problems with the administra- 
tor's loss of credibility. It may also 
mean that what could have been a 
collaborative effort by a wide range 
of people who share power will be- 
come another unilateral exercise of 
power by a new group which wrested 
it amidst polarization, turmoil and 
crisis. In other words, today's wis- 
dom says, if you don't share the 
power, you can't keep it. 

School administrators, instead 
of viewing this trend with defensive- 
ness and alarm, need to recognize 
that their clients legitimately deserve 
to share power; that their clients 
have a genuine and responsible role 
to play in evaluating professional 
school personnel who serve and lead 
them. From their position on the 
receiving end, clients are competent 
to judge whether the goods are being 
delivered- 

A concomitant good is that 
client-centered evaluation can stimu- 
late a critical reexamination of the 
school system's goals to bring the 
planners and those for whom the 
planning is done into cooperation 
and agreement. In designing client 
evaluation instruments school ad- 
ministrators may have to ask them- 
selves, for example, how much lati- 
tude the system wants the teacher 
to have in innovating curriculum. 
Should the feedback from the eval- 



uation program reveal that parents 
do not want teachers to depart from 
traditional curricula in, say, the poli- 
tical or governmental area, while 
students expect them to do so, and 
some teachers are doing so and 
some are not, collaborative adjust- 
ments may be called for. 

Obstacles To Be Overcome 

School administrators may an- 
ticipate that they will encounter ob- 
stacles both in instituting a system 
of client-centered evaluation and in 
operating it fully and effectively. In 
the former category, resistance on 
the part of prospective evaluatees 
to a new form of examination from 
a new direction should be expected, 
although the voluntary programs 
now being tried at various evalua- 
tees' initiatives are a hopeful sign. 
Resistance may be based upon un- 
spoken doubts about how the pro- 
spective evaluatees look to their 
clients, or fear that the proposed 
system will not provide clear safe- 
guards against vindictiveness and 
manipulation. The evaluatee may 
also be apprehensive lest clients' un- 
favorable comments influence the 
judgment of his superiors. 

Many of these problems can be 
alleviated by careful planning of an 
integrated, cooperative, balanced 
program of evaluation in which the 
evaluatee himself participates in 
forming the judgments and actions 
based on the clients' inputs. Clearly 
communicating how the system will 
work and sharing the responsibility 
for designing it are also desirable 
strategies for winning support and 
cooperation. 

The institution of a systemwide 
client-centered evaluation program 
couid become a bargaining point in 
negotiations with teachers and ad- 
ministrative bargaining units. (In 
August 1970 the Educational Re- 
search Service identified two nego- 
tiated agreements in which teachers 
gained the right to annual evalua- 
tions of administrators.) Top man- 
agement's consistent role should be 
to press for comprehe- sive client- 



centered evaluation so that no seg- 
ment of the client community or 
the professional staff feels that it 
alone is being denied a voice in 
assessing the performance of those 
in authority. 

A remaining obstacle to initiat- 
ing a program of this type is inertia. 
It takes more energy to get it going 
than to keep it going. Current trends 
offer opportunity and hope, how- 
ever. Pressure for accountability 
may provide impetus for overcoming 
resistance to change in this area. 
And, fortunately, since so many 
school systems are working on re- 
structuring their evaluation pro- 
grams, planning mechanisms may 
already be in operation which could 
take over the tasks of designing in- 
struments and procedures for client- 
centered evaluation and of incorpo- 
rating this type of evaluation into 
the overall program. 

Planning the client -centered 
evaluation program will entail over- 
coming obstacles to effective opera- 
tion. There have to be safeguards 
against — 

• Influencing the client's evalua- 
tion through anticipation of rewards 
or fear of reprisals. 

• Creating security in the evaluatee. 

• Making appraisals that do not tell 
the whole story. 

• Giving an unbalanced emphasis 
to the client evaluations in the over- 
all evaluation. 

• Making the administrative eval- 
uator uncomfortable in his role be- 
cause clients' evaluations have been 
shared with him. 

The 1970 ERS Circular No. 5, 
The Evaluatee Evaluates the Eval- 
uator, not only lists school systems 
currently using some form of client- 
centered evaluation, but also indi- 
cates the disposition of completed 
evaluation forms. Different types of 
safeguards are exercised. 

The foremost safeguard is for 
the evaluatee to receive the evalua- 
tion forms directly rather than to 
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have them sent to his superior. In 
most instances the evaluatee is privi- 
leged to dispose of the evaluations 
as he sees fit. In some situations, he 
is obliged to discuss the evaluative 
reactions with his evaluator. Another 
practice, which is not common, is to 
have the forms go directly to the 
evaluatee's immediate superior, who 
summarizes them and holds a con- 
ference with the evaluatee. One 
school system has an arrangement 
with a research bureau at a nearby 
university making it possible for the 
forms to be processed there with the 
results later sent to the evaluatee. 

While it is difficult to gen- 
eralize, it would seem that the fol- 
lowing safeguards are worth con- 
sidering: 

1. Make the clients' evaluations 
anonymous, 

2. Have the evaluatee receive the 
forms directly. 

3. Let the evaluatee take the initia- 
tive in conferring with his evaluator 
regarding clients' assessments. 

4. Let the evaluatee decide when to 
make the summary of the clients' 
evaluations a part of his personnel 
record. 

Meaning of Client-Centered 
Evaluation 

Client-centered evaluation of- 
fers a way to correct constructively 
the strange contradiction that those 
whose servants we are are not those 
with meaningful authority over us. 
We have been used to saying we are 
evaluated by the people we work 
for, meaning those with authority 
over us, in other words, our bosses. 
Client-centered evaluation adds an 
important new concept to the tradi- 
tional approach to performance as- 
sessment. It provides inputs from 
those whom we guide, teach, lead, 
and benefit — in other words, those 
for whom we truly work. 

The author acknowledges the 
invaluable assistance provided by 
Mrs. Kay Back, member of the 
AASA staff, in the preparation of 
this article. 
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Back in the days of the ten- 
cent movie, the hero jumped astride 
his white horse (and in those days 
the hero always rode a white horse) 
and set out to head em off at the 
pass. It seems to me that in terms 
of where we are, the kinds of prob- 
lems we are encountering and the 
kinds of opportunities we know are 
there, principals should review the 
"Saturday afternoon solution" as 
they attempt to create and cope with 
change. 

Robert Benchley once wrote 
that the world is divided into two 
groups: those who divide the world 
into two groups and those who 
don't. I suppose I fall in the former 
group because I see tv/o groups of 
principals: the active and the reac- 
tive. The active are those in com- 
mand, who move toward some kind 
of predetermined goal, who seem to 
be causing things to happen. They 
are the instigators, the self-starters, 
the take-charge people. The reactive 
are those who respond. They can be 
good people; but they are always 
forced to fight on a battlefield not of 
their own choosing. For them, life 
seems to be a series of counter- 
punches. If their reflexes are toned 
up sufficiently, they not only survive 
but they succeed, in their fashion. 

Although they frequently don't 
think so, principals have some op- 
tions in deciding to which o£ these 
groups they will belong. I believe 
thiit, in the past, principals have 
primarily been reactive — like Matt 
Dillon's giving everybody else the 
chance to draw first and then trying 
to beat them to the gun. That makes 
Gunsmoke a tantalizing Monday 
night experience, but I believe that 
it is a less than desirable position for 
principals to take. The reactive role 
means that, at best, one can only 
catch up — at the very best, he can 
counteract, respond, nullify, imple- 
ment — but he is always behind, run- 
ning in races which, even if won, are 
not necessarily the events that he 
would have chosen to enter. A prin- 
cipaPs leadership is always diluted 
by the fact that he is forced to do 
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things that he didn't choose to do, 
at times and at places selected by 
someone else. I believe, as I indi- 
cated, that this is a rather unfor- 
tunate posture for principals to take. 

With some notable exceptions, 
principals have allowed their job 
descriptions, their roles and their 
definitions to be defined by other 
people and have had to try and live 
up to the decisions. We need to look 
very seriously at what might be done 
to reverse this concept. Principals, 
because of the uniqueness of posi- 
tion, background and philosophy, 
should be ideal, active leaders in 
education. From a positional point 
of view, the principal, by virtue of 
where he sits, has a broader per- 
spective than the teacher; yet he has 
a better focus than the superin- 
tendent or the school board. He is 
simultaneously removed from the 
necessity to plan the day-by-day, 
minute-by-minute experiences that 
youngsters will have. Yet, at the 
same time, he is constantly in a posi- 
tion to see the effect of any particu- 
lar policy, practice or procedure, 
and what impact it has on children. 
As principals, our background is 
both teaching and administration, 
and we do not deny the necessity for 
having backgrounds in both these 
areas. Our philosophy is humanistic 
rather than subject-centered or sys- 
tem-centered. For all these reasons, 
I believe it would be a tragic loss to 
education in general, and children in 
particular, if principals did not begin 
to assume a far more active role in 
creating and coping with change in 
education. 



Wilhani L. Pharis, executive secre- 
tary, National Association of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Wash- 
ington, D.C., prepared this article, 
"The Principalship: Creating and 
Coping with Change," for The 
School Administrator^ It is the 
seventh in a scries of twelve essays 
on the general subject "Proposals for 
Progress: Promise and Perform- 
ance." 



What do these fine phrases 
mean? Thc> are noble thoughts and 
idealistie dreams, but a pure heart 
and a prineel> bcailr.g arc not worth 
mueh in the kind of roek *n soek, 
give n take tumble that eonstitutes 
today's schools. We need noble 
thoughts; but we also need blue- 
prints from whieh we construct bet- 
ter educational opportunities for 
bovs and girls. However, education 
iS in motion. It will not stop while 
principals gear themselves up to 
move to the front. We've got to head 
it off at the pass. Secondly, once we 
have headed it off and we're in front 
of the posse, we must have both a 
fast horse and a sure saddle — be- 
cause it is awfull> tough up in front 
of the crowd. 

Blueprints for Action 

Having given the opening 
charge, let me try to give you some 
blueprints that appeal to nic. 

The principal is the single most 
important key to what happens or 
does not happen in the schools. With 
the guidance of the superintend- 
ent, the board of education makes 
educational policy. Principals must 
translate educational policy into edu- 
cational programs. Without the com- 
mitment of principals, educational 
change is blunted at the label-adop- 
tion stage. For instance, a decision 
by the board to nongradc the schools 
can result in changing "first grade" 
to "primary one" and business goes 
on as before. 

V/e need to learn to distinguish 
between structural change and atti- 
tudinal change Structural change is 
overt and visible. It can be as dra- 
matic as a new "open space school" 
plant or as mundane as rearranging 
the library schedule. Structural 
change, while easy to sec, is not 
necessarily related to improved edu- 
cational experiences for boys and 
girls. 

Attitudinal change, on the other 
hand, doch not even require rear- 
ranguig thu desks, it means a shift in 
pereeption. Thus, a true nongraded 



school is not an organizational plan 
— it is a state of mind. It is an atti- 
tude that accepts a child and tries to 
provide appropriate learning experi- 
ences for him without regard to any 
arbitrary notion about what ever> 
child should do at an> predeter- 
mined time. 

As this article proceeds, it will 
be obvious that it is ibe attitudinal 
changes that are of most concern, 
for attitudinal change will sire struc- 
tural change — but there is only 
slight evidence that the reverse is 
true. 

One of the first things I think 
we need to do is to critically examine 
the nature of what we believe about 
man's relationship to man. 

Now, much like my opening 
paragraphs, we have some very fine, 
noble thoughts. Our instincts are 
good, our hearts are pure. But some- 
where between the parking lot and 
the classroom we sometimes lose 
what it is we intended to do about 
relationships in our schools. We 
don't appear to be really dedicated 
to our humanistic philosophy. At 
least it doesn't show up in our orga- 
nizations. 

If, in fact, we believe that 
every man, regardless of race, color, 
creed or national origin, is entitled 
to equal opportunity, we cannot con- 
tinue to run the kinds of schools that 
turn around and measure the worth 
and dignity of people by standard- 
ized achievement tests. If every man 
is an extension of divinity, as we 
sometimes think he is, we have to 
stop believing that those who read 
well arc more divine than those who 
don't. We have to create organiza- 
tions and run schools in which, 
rather than sermons, we have prac- 
tices that illustrate, so that any vil- 
lage idiot can see, that we believe 
m the worth and dignity of people. 
We must no longer be a party to 
groupings, or tracks, or organiza- 
tions that tend to demean human 
beings. What right do we have, 
under compulsory school laws, to 
force kids to come to school so that 
the> can be Libeled or otherwise 
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abused? So, my first concern, and 
something I think we can take the 
lead in changing, is that we quit 
accepting the kinds of organizations 
people would shove on us, whoever 
they are, and start to devise, imple- 
ment, organize ways of helping peo- 
ple learn — ways that essentially rec- 
ognize and appreciate a child's 
humanity and that do not, in fact, 
cause him to leave with a worse self- 
image of himself than he had when 
he came to school. 

A second point, which is not 
thoroughly clear in my own mind but 
which keeps tickling my fancy, is 
that we are devoting a great deal of 
money, effort and anguish to doing 
something about desegregating or 
integrating schools. Most of us are 
totally committed to the concept of 
equality. At the same time I think 
we are going to have to reexamine 
the base on which we have tried to 
bring about integration. I don't 
think that integration means that all 
people have to be like us and that 
the whole purpose of school is to 
make them that way. Much like my 
first point, we have to begin to rec- 
ognize the divinity, the humanity of 
a person, regardless of his color — 
accept him and love him for what he 
is. Integration means incorporation, 
not erasure. We have bragged for a 
long time about a pluralistic society. 
It is time we show that we believe 
in it. We must show that, regardless 
of color, regardless of race, regard- 
less of religious belief, we accept 
people as they are and we try to 
teach them, not remake them into 
some predetermined and inappro- 
priate image of what people should 
be. But to do this we are going to 
have to devise programs and activi- 
ties that are deliberately designed to 
teach students to appreciate and 
value differences in people. If we 
don't, then all our busing is a waste 
of gasoline and a cruel hoax for 
children. 

The third point on which we 
Lan begin to act is thu broad area of 
what We are tailing teacher mili- 
tanee. At this point I am going to 



speak, I hope, as an educator and 
not as a principal. From my point 
of view I think the concept of teach- 
ers going on strike or on work stop- 
page (by whatever name you may 
choose) is a disastrous strateg> to 
use. I do not for a minute deny 
teachers, or anyone else, the right 
to be militant, the right to be ag- 
gressive, the right to want a part of 
the action- But I think that the work 
stoppage, and Fll lump everything 
under that term, is bankrupt in terms 
of its ability to help us provide an> 
real gains in education. In all of 
those situations in which I have 
studied the results of work stop- 
pages, education is in a far worse 
condition than it was before this 
tactic was used. Tactics such as 
binding arbitration or other strate- 
gies that are available to us should 
be considered as alternatives. Fd 
hope that we could begin to talk to 
teachers, not in terms of denying 
them the right to bargain — far from 
it — but in terms of saying that if >ou 
really want achievement, look criti- 
cally at those school systems and 
those individual schools where there 
has been a work stoppage and see 
the aftermath. The consequences are 
disastrous for teachers, for adminis- 
trators, for kids and for the com- 
munity. The present low priority for 
education and the diminishing pool 
of community support arc vivid testi- 
mony to the bitter fruit of teacher 
work stoppages. 

It is time that we separate two 
propositions, having teachers work- 
ing and bargaining for better condi- 
tions is totally worthwhile, but using 
a strike as a weapon, in m^ opinion, 
is folly. 

Accountability is an emerging 
area that we must do something 
about. Most of us, unfortunately, 
have approached accountability by 
attempting to hold it at arm's length, 
hoping it will go away. We need to 
look carefully into the whole area, 
and when we do, we will discover 
that, under this big umbrella called 
accountability, there are some very 
desirable things that we can identify 
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and begin to implement. 

Tm thinking specifically of the 
systems approach, which has great 
merit for helping us somehow to re- 
late what we put into schools to 
what comes out. We need to look 
at the whole concept of systems and 
learn what the implications for our 
schools should be. Similarly, some 
performance contract proposals have 
great merit. After a critical study, 
we should encourage those we think 
can help us do a better job in pro- 
viding sound experience for boys 
and girls. At the same time I hope 
that we will reject (loudly, vehe- 
mently and with all the heat and 
passion we can muster) some of the 
subterfuges that are being sold as 
accountabilit>. The notion that we 
can reduce children to some kind of 
score on a standardized achievement 
test, regardless of what system we 
use, flies right in the face of all our 
philosophy. We should vigorously 
oppose such schemes. I feel the 
same way about the voucher system. 
Any system that would further dis- 
sipate the present inadequate finan- 
cial resources for public education is 
something that should be opposed. 

Consideration of voucher plans 
brings another unfinished thought to 
mind. I believe all of us are going to 
have to review our feelings about the 
role and contribution of nonpublic 
schools. Do nonpublic schools have 
value that should be salvaged? What 
can we do to preserve the nonpublic 
school system in this country if it 
does have a contribution to make? 
You notice that I didn't say that I 
wanted to finance them, because I 
am still wrestling with this one, but 
I would like for you to wrestle, too. 
Ma>be we can begin to find out 
what we trul> feel about the role 
of nonpublic schools in the plural- 
istic society. 

Other Change Opportunities 

All of those change opportuni- 
ties could have been listed under a 
category called ^'education.'* If prin- 
cipals art going to be change agents, 
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they will have their greatest impact 
as leaders of change, or by providing 
the kind of leadership that will en- 
courage or permit change. To do 
this we must begin to use what we 
already know about how to work 
with people. We have a large back- 
log of information about how we 
should behave to provide efTective 
leadership. Much of it eould be 
called common sense, which Mark 
Twain once said isn't nearly as com- 
mon as you might think. Out of 
psycholog)', social psychology and 
our own textbooks, we know still 
other things about leadership. For 
instance the principals who appear 
to me to be exercising sound leader- 
ship have freed themselves from the 
necessity of playing God on Judg- 
ment Day. They are not continu- 
ously looking to sec what is wrong 
with people. They are, instead, look- 
ing to see what is right about people, 
and they are building on the positive 
achievements and ignoring the weak- 
nesses. That is one of the greatest 
skills that any of us can have, it is 
the toughest, however, because some- 
thing about our nature — the way wc 
were bred or brought up — tends to 
make it easier for us to sec what's 
wrong than to sec what's right. Con- 
sequently, because we don't sec what 
is right, we sometimes do not make 
the effort to let people know that wc 
appreciate what thc> are doing — to 
give them the recognition and the 
reward they deserve for doing a good 
job. Instead, we feel the obligation 
to sa>, "Yes, but . . in spite of the 
fact that wc know that isn't sound 
leadership. Or, to put it another 
wa>, most of us have spent quiti, a 
few years covering up our weak- 
nesses, and wc don't appreciate help 
in identif>ing them. Wc know where 
the> are and we work diligently to 
keep them from showing. You won*t 
be doing me a favor by publicly 
announcing them or by putting me in 
situations that display my inadequa- 
cies. It would be far better if you'd 
work to find something I do wlII aiul 
capitalize on that asset. 

The good printipals I'm SLcmg 



in operation arc able to make people 
want to do things because the people 
who work for them know that they 
will be reeognized for what they are 
doing. 

Third, the good leader is a 
good listener. It is rare to find some- 
body who really knows how to listen 
on a one-to-one basis — who is, in 
fact, listening rather than thinking 
ahead to "what shall I respond?" 
Nothing we can do will make us 
more effective with other people 
than to get them to begin to believe 
that we really care enough to listen 
to what they have to say. If it is a 
skill, it is one we frequently let de- 
teriorate — example: a teacher comes 
in to talk and we continue to shuffle 
papers while we listen. The obvious 
conclusion is that the teacher*s prob- 
lem does not merit our full attention. 

Isn*t it time that we really 
start to recognize that both young- 
sters and teachers have individual 
differences? The unkindest thing a 
principal can do is to make sure 
that everything is equal for all of the 
teachers. We need to begin to tailor 
programs that are built around the 
strength of people. We need pro- 
grams in which teachers will be suc- 
cessful because we have tailored the 
environment so that they would suc- 
ceed. There was a time when we 
proudly stood up and boasted that 
the only way to organize schools was 



one adult and thirty children. I think 
that most of us have broken away, 
cither from the self-contained class- 
room as an organization or the self- 
contained classroom as an ideal, 
and, hence, we now have the oppor- 
tunity to put together kinds of orga- 
nizations that fit the people within 
them. 

Regardless of what you call 
that organization, I could think of 
nothing that would provide better 
educational experience for boys and 
girls than to keep them constantly 
in contact with the teacher who 
could perform admirably in the area 
in which they are supposed to be 
learning. 

The curriculum, while being 
changed in some schools, is still pot- 
bound. The roots have become so 
tangled and crowded ihat life is be- 
ing strangled out of the school ex- 
perience. The vast majority of a 
youngster's school time is devoted to 
the dead. Nearly everything being 
studied deals with the past. Social 
studies means "Who did what 
where? Science means "What has 
been done about the nature of our 
universe?" Mathematics means 
"What have we already learned 
about quantitative relations?" 

Perpetuation of our cultural 
heritage is one responsibility of our 
schools, but should not projection of 
our heritage be an equally compel- 



ling curriculum mandate? Where is 
the social in social studies? What is 
happening to our society and what 
can be done? Shouldn't we begin to 
assist students in identifying and 
projecting the consequences of vari- 
ous alternative futures? Why can't 
pupils consider the social conse- 
quences of science and agonize with 
us over the implications for our 
future? How can we help students 
comprehend that, in a computer 
age, numbers are beginning to be 
the most practical language for both 
the identification and transmittal of 
information? 

These are but a few of the 
changes that principals must both 
create and cope with in schools 
today. 

John Gardner once said, "Most 
policies were created to solve prob- 
lems which no longer exist." To suc- 
ceed, all edicational administrators 
must learn to value tradition but not 
to worship it. While there is no 
guarantee that any change is an im- 
provement, neither can we assume 
that what we have been doing is 
what needs to be done. To para- 
phrase a famous axiom; Principals 
must learn to change what can be 
changed, accept what cannot be 
changed, and recognize the differ- 
ence between the two. 
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One finds in the current litera- 
ture a remarkable number of books 
advocating destruction of the school 
as we know it. Nor do these revolu- 
tionary ideas hide on library shelves. 
Often issued in paperback, they ap- 
pear everywhere and sometimes end 
up as best sellers. A public so ready 
to read about change may be ready 
in r<tct to support it, to permit or 
even demand more fundamental 
changes than anything we have yet 
seen in this century. 

What, the public wants to know, 
is my school doing for my child? 
Or what, some may ask, is it doing 
to him? What, the taxpayer asks, is 
my school doing for me? And again, 
what is it doing to me? 

Though the epidemic propor- 
tions of this problem are new, the 
public's concern has been mounting 
for some time. In the 50's we pon- 
dered "why Johnny can't read"; in 
the 60'3 the slogan was "the pursuit 
of excellence." More recently we 
have been hearing a great deal about 
"accountability," especially in Presi- 
dential and other political references 
to schools. 

The term accountability de- 
mands some attention. I will make 
no attempt to define what the origi- 
nator meant by it; I suspect he, like 
the Queen in Alice in Wonderland, 
used the term to mean exactly what 
he intended it to mean, no more and 
no less. But I will attempt to ex- 
plore several definitions I see in it, 
and survey the appeal they have for 
the public in the educational context 
of today. 

The demand for accountability 
implies our desire to make schools 
respond to us, be understandable, 
and do what they promise. In my 
estimate the word has six shades of 
meaning, in three general categories 
— three pairs. Jet us say. The first 
pair has to do with cause and effect 
— in other words, with responsibility 
for a result: 

1. Whatever is accountable for 
something is a cause of it, is respon- 
sible for it, has brought the thing 
about, can be credited with the re- 
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suits if they arc good, or blamed for 
them if they are bad. So in an armed 
forces school, a very high percentage 
of those entering are expected to 
emerge as qualified technicians; if 
not, the instructors are transferred. 

2. Whatever is accountable is 
predictable, promised, capable of 
being relied on to produce certain 
results, as certain schools report 99 
percent of their graduates being ad- 
mitted to college, or guarant( j place- 
ment in specified jobs for their 
graduates. 

The first pair of meanings then 
has to do with producing results, 
being responsible for them and able 
to promise them. The second pair 
concerns being understood, either 

3. Understandable by common 
sense, at first hand, or by simple ob- 
servation, or 

4. Understandable after being 
explained, interpreted, or demon- 
strated. 

Obviously, if we make our- 
selves accountable in the first two 
of these ways, we have nearly ac- 
complished the next pair. The more 
we know about how to get certain 
results, the easier it is to make the 
process comprehensible to others. 
The more conscious a teacher's 
mastery of his craft, the greater his 
ability to communicate with the 
public. 

The final set of meanings for 
accountability has to do with holding 
the schools to their responsibilities, 
making them answerable for what 
they do. Among the six concerns 
these two are in one sense the most 
novel, and yet in another sense the 
most traditional. They may account 
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for a great number of changes in the 
near future, as they have already led 
to a substantial number of experi- 
ments. 

5. To be accountable can mean 
to be lic^ble, bound as by contract 
to a duty, required as by law to 
complete a work satisfactorily; to 
suffer the consequences if one fails. 
This, in an older view, was what a 
teacher's contract meant; in the 
newer view, it applies to performance 
contracting, in which a firm agrees 
to perform certain instructional serv- 
ices for fixed fees, and to be penal- 
ized if student performance falls 
below agreed-upon levels. 

6. Finally, accountable can 
mean subject to audit, to the taking 
of inventory, and to the balancing of 
accounts; open to inspection, to ver- 
ification, particularly from the stand* 
point of being economical and 
prudent and demonstrating good 
management or stewardship. In the 
past we have attached this meaning 
to the board of education's financial 
stewardship; perhaps we are coming 
to expect an audit of the instruc- 
tional stewardship as well. 

As we examine these meanings 
associated with accountability, wc 
begin to sec why the term has caught 
on so quickly and appealed so 
broadly. For the perennial critics of 
the schools, it provides a convenient 
shorthand to summarize all of the 
major charges they have leveled at 
schoolmen over the years— irrespon- 
sible, unpredictable, incomprehen- 
sible in the "bafilegab" or "educa- 
tionese" they speak, incapable of 
either explaining or demonstrating 
what they are doing, never held 
liable for their failures. The term 
appeals also to the parent who would 
like to fix responsibility for his child's 
success or failure at learning, to 
anticipate his progress, to under- 
stand what his teachers are talking 
about, to have them explain and 
demonstrate what the> do and what 
he can do to help. "Accountabilit>** 
appeals to the parent who wants to 
know that teachers are committed 



to their obligations and will take the 
blame when it is deserved. Finally, 
accountability appeals to the tax- 
payer who would like to see the 
whole operation— both the fiscal and 
the educational records — audited. 

Yet the school administrator, 
as the responsible head of the school, 
is left virtually defenseless in all cate- 
gories except the sixth, and there 
can depend only on his records of 
fiscal management, which are badly 
in need of extensive reorganization. 
First, no ledger of educational gains 
and losses or inventory of the fac- 
ulty's pedagogical skills exists. The 
results of teaching are measured 
after a long period of time in which 
many teachers are involved with a 
given child; to assign one cause for 
failure among so many contributions 
is virtually impossible under existing 
arrangements for schooling. Second, 
despite studies (such as Benjamin 
Bloom's) that argue the feasibility of 
predicting future performance, few 
teachers are willing to make such 
predictions or to guarantee perform- 
ance levels. Third, the typical super- 
intendent rarely can admit to under- 
standing all his teachers, let alone 
guarantee that they will understand 
each other, or be understood by the 
public. As for explaining or demon- 
strating what goes on in a classroom, 
schoolmen, like churchmen, feel 
more comfortable with mystique than 
with plain English. Fourth, the ques- 
tion of liabilit> for results can hardly 
be raised, for the teacher's contract 
obligates him to no more than bemg 
in certain places at certain times, 
playing a given role, such as "Eng- 
lish teacher,*' as he imagines it 
should be played. 

From the standpoint of the 
state, most of the existing requiie- 
ments for accountability again fall 
into ea^^gory six, dealing with fiseal 
operations and with eounting pupils 
and personnel in specified eategories. 
The onl> general expectation as to 
P'lpil progress that districts are re- 
quired by the state to meet is that 
progress through grades shall equate 
roughly with age groups. That oru- 
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fessioiial discourse about schools be 
intelligible, or actions related to 
school personnel be explainable or 
demonstrable, seems not to have 
concerned those who wrote school 
laws, and matters of liability are con- 
fined to narrowly defined "causes" 
at best remotely related to the per- 
formance of students. 

Other agencies provide limited 
remedies to those who seek alterna- 
tive ways to accountability in educa- 
tion. Private schools are, of course, 
an alternative for parents who can 
afford them if they are convinced 
that public schools are failing their 
children; the voucher plan, which 
would make that alternative avail- 
able to more people, is receiving 
careful study and experimentation. 
Performance contracts offered by in- 
dependent firms promise predictabil- 
ity and liability and are being widely 
discussed. Some teacher groups, 
presumably stimulated by the com- 
petition, arc exploring the possibility 
of signing performance contracts on 
their own. As a distinguished attor- 
ney and New York State Regent 
noted recently, if teachers' union 
contracts continue to become more 
specific, the employing agency may 
eventually be in a position to hold 
the teachers* union liable for un- 
satisfactory performance, which is 
precisely what teachers' contracts 
were supposed to be all about in the 
first place. 

Thus, the variations on the vc- 
ward-and-punishment approaches to 
making schools accountable are on 
their way to being tested. But to fire 
a teacher, to refuse payment when a 
contractor fails or to abandon the 
public school altogether doesn't help 
much if there is no replacement, nor 
will a teacher or a businessman vol- 
untarily enter a performance con- 
tract unless he is sure he has a good 
chance of succeeding. Threats and 
promises in themselves may inspire 
better work toward results, but the 
accountability we seek probably re- 
sides not in systems of sanctions im- 
posed hy the governing board, but 
rather in standards enforced by asso- 



ciations of professional educators. 

The why and how of leaching 
and learning, however, are still the 
most puzzling aspects of account 
ability. The notion that an> teaching 
method that works is good teaching 
is so pervasive among American 
educators and so widely accepted 
that we have made little progress in 
this century in developing sound 
pedagogical theories out of which 
sound professional standards can 
develop. The problem seems to be 
that any innovation tried by a dedi- 
cated teacher and carried through 
with passion and commitment works 
once. We thus have developed an 
incredible array of methods, each 
proven by its creator, which not onl> 
do not advance our theoretical con- 
structs but actually get in the way 
of professional standards and school 
improvement, because ad hoc meth- 
ods often fail when others attempt to 
put them into practice. The 1960's 
produced a remarkable range of ex- 
perimentation with teaching meth- 
ods. One hopes that scholars will 
find, through study of these new 
developments, ways of generalising 
about them so as to advance peda- 
gogical theory, and that the advance- 
ment of theory can then influence 
development of professional stand- 
ards that will improve educational 
practice. Practice is poorl> served 
by pedagogical theor> at present, 
and practice is the poorer for this 
lack. 

The current interest in account- 
ability in education, particularl> as 
expressed through performancv .,vu- 
tracts and vouchers, is likely to have 
profound consequences on sthuols, 
not all of them worth the effort being 
spent, and some of them, in my opin- 
ion, potentially disastrous. Those 
who most enthusiastically promote 
accountability as a lever for change 
are accustomed to analyzing prob- 
lems through the use of mechanistic 
models— such models as the cost- 
benefit analysis, systems analysis, 
program planning and budgeting sys- 
tems — which have proven useful to 
engineers, economists and business 



firms. When goals are simple, and 
when the means for achieving them 
can be devised from hardware, the 
models are easy to apply and work 
well. Some school problems, such as 
transport and food services, it is true, 
yield to mechanistic analysis. But 
when it is people we deal with, not 
hardware, and whcj the goals we 
seek are complex hun:an attributes, 
the mechanistic models ar; of less 
help. As we try to use these handy 
models to improve education, we 
may do one of two things, (a) We 
may apply the models to problems 
too broad and complex for them to 
encompass, (b) Deter^nined to make 
the models work, we may restate the 
prcblem in simpler terms, instead of 
abandoning the model, we abandon 
the problem. 

In some of our first efforts at 
accountability in schools, we seem to 
be doing the second of these, limit- 
ing our goals to the easily measur- 
able, the relatively inconsequential. 
Performance contracting, for ex- 
ample, has aroused much excitement, 
it satisfies a cost-benefit model, it 
guarantees accountability. But what 
are we contracting for? Only the 
reaching of certain grade-Lv el stand- 
ards in reading and arithmetic. One 
can argue that these are vital goals 
of education, but are they so vital 
that they deserve our exclusive 
attention? If we teach the child to 
read and to count, the people will 
ask, as Plato did, why haven't we 
also taught him to be virtuous? 

Since 1900 our society has been 
notably unsuccessful in stating its 
aims for education. The prospect of 
allowing ourselves to be pressured by 
narrow concerns, Jriven by casual 
circumstances — like our rather un- 
critical embrace of "accountability" 
— into setting trivial goals for our 
educational institutions is appalling. 
For the long range, we desperately 
need to stop preoccupying ourselves 
with the trivial, we need to shape our 
goals to fit our broadest perceptions 
of the needs of human life, to chal- 
lenge our model builders to reach 
toward these goals, and to be critical 



of failures to reach them. 

Let me touch briefly on the 
primary aims of education as I find 
th^m expressed in the historical doc- 
uments of our society, aims that I 
believe still run robustly through the 
hopes of our people. Now is a pro- 
pitious time in our history to dis- 
cover whether we still desire these 
broader goals, and then, if we do, 
to alert ourselves to the dangers of 
the increasing triviality of current 
efforts to state the aims of education. 

For the early founders of 
schools in this country the aims of 
education were, quite simply, piety, 
civility and learning, three forms of 
behavior extensively discussed in the 
literature of the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies. 

The concern for piety meant 
that children must be taught to read 
in order to study the Bible and grow 
in religious faith, spiritual minded- 
ness, temperance, purity, righteous- 
ness and charity, and thereby join 
the elect, those to be saved after 
death, the children of God. 

The concern for civility in- 
volved teaching of good manners 
and deportment, prudence, courtesy 
and thoughtfulness, gendeness, toler- 
ance and graciousness toward others. 

Educational writings of the iSth 
century reflected the growing im- 
pact of the enlightenment upon the 
popular consciousness. Piety, secu- 
larized, became "virtue", the con- 
cept of civility became "citizen- 
ship," reflecting a growing interest 
in the political philosophers who 
thought the importance of education 
lay in its development of the ca- 
pacity for self-government, and more 
emphasis was placed on knowledge 
considered scientifically and morally 
useful. The Northwest Ordmanec of 
1787 combines the earlier aims of 
17th century education and the new 
emphasis of the 18th in its opening 
words. "Religion, morality and 
knowledge being necessary to good 
government, schools cmd the means 
of education ^hall be forever en- 
couraged.'' 

The concern for morality per- 



sisted as part of the curriculum 
throughout the 18th century — in 
fact, late into the 19th, notably in 
the McGuffey Readers, As knowl- 
edge proliferated, especially in the 
sciences and in mathematics, the 
emphasis on knowledge increased 
the number of subjects taught in the 
schools and gave birth to the con- 
fused notion, still with us, that learn- 
ing facts is educative. 

In the 19th century the in- 
dustrial revolution created a new 
expectation for the schools, that is, 
that they teach children to be pro- 
ductive. With its connotations of 
fruitfulness, creativity and ingenuity, 
gainful employment and investment, 
productivity is perhaps best epito- 
mized in the Morrill Act of 1862 
establishing the land grant colleges, 
and in succeeding efforts to encour- 
age vocational education and man- 
power training that have continued 
right up to the present Congressional 
deliberations. 

Our own century continues to 
use and develop aims of the past. 
Piety, virtue, or "ethics," implying 
the effort to find a moral basis for 
action, is still a broadly recognized 
aim today. Certainly the old concept 
of civility is still with us, if evidenced 
only by the persistent cries for its 
restoration to discourse and rela- 
tionships in the present. Wc unques- 
tionably still promote as a goal the 
pursuit of knowledge, the intellectual 
or "cognitive" aspects of education, 
adding to this a concern — perhaps 
new, perhaps only a version of piet> 
and civility — for the capacity to feel 
and to empathize. Our concern for 
good citizenship and self-gov ernmcnt 
are, if anything, stronger than ever 
before. 
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In some ways the old aims are 
adapting to a new world. The aim 
of citizenship is reaching out from 
narrow community concerns to a 
deeper national and international 
consciousness and to a new aware- 
ness of the environmental conse- 
quences of our actions. Although 
the concern for productivity persists, 
broadened in our own century by a 
balancing concern for rational con- 
sumption and worthy use of leisure 
time, in light of our population 
growth and other economic, social 
and natural changes, it must be 
nearing a major transformation, 
young voices of dissent, at least, tell 
us so. Our curricular choices in the 
last two decades show a deeper con- 
cern for justice in the distribution of 
social and economic benefits than 
earlier, and judging from our recent 
graduates, the lessons have been 
well-learned. In these days there 
seems to be a special need, above all, 
to teach hope, for in this virtue our 
current graduates seem sadly defi- 
cient. And while we have made some 
progress, we need to extend our ef- 
forts to have schools conducted 
more humanely, to make them happy 
and joyful places to be. 

These, then, are some of the 
traditional aims of education in our 
society, with some speculation on 
those emerging. I think no one can 
seriously argue that any of the con- 
cepts is irrelevant in our time. One 
can argue that they are global con- 
cepts derived from philosophy and 
religion, and therefore of little use 
in an age that seeks to define its 
educational objectives in behavioral 
terms. My reply would be that these 
aims do describe behaviors — how a 
human being treats his neighbors, 
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the actions he takes part in and 
approves, what he initiates in his 
own life. It was with these aims for 
education in mind that state legisla- 
tures enacted the laws that estab- 
lished the state school systems 
throughout the 19th century and into 
the 20th. More important, it is in 
terms of these aims that the larger 
controversies and criticisms of the 
schools are still phrased. We can 
stir national concern about how 
Johnny can't read, but when citizens 
meet in their local communities to 
discuss the problem, the discussion 
shifts to Johnny's behavior, his dress, 
the length of his hair, his morals, his 
religious attitudes, his values and 
what he's thinking of doing with his 
life. And it is in terms of these aims 
that the educational leaders, the pro- 
grams, the faculties and the students 
of schools of the future will be 
judged. 

Can we encourage existing 
leaders, and develop new ones, who 
will restate and elaborate these his- 
toric aims — men great enough to 
match the great ideas that are cer- 
tain to persist in the minds of our 
people? Can wc develop new peda- 
gogical theories and, from these 
theories, the kinds of standards and 
criteria that will show us how well 
our educational institutions are meet- 
ing, not their minor tasks, but their 
exalted ones? Many people of good 
will think so and are now going 
about this work in many ways. One 
hopes that they will come to view 
the aims of education profoundly, 
and set our goals, not in the small 
scale suggested by the mechanistic 
models so popular today, but rather 
according to the scale of our great 
tradition. 



There are two important mech- 
anisms for producing organizational 
renewal. One is leadership; the 
other is coalition. The superintend- 
ent has a stake in both. 



Leadership 

Leadership is an interesting 
phenomenon. One can learn about 
it in various ways. He can observe 
a good leader at work and then 
attempt to emulate what he con- 
siders to be the leader's best charac- 
teristics. But oftentimes in judging 
other persons, especially those in 
leadership positions, our personal 
prejudices and biases confuse our 
thinking, and therefore our judg- 
ment is apt to become clouded with 
opinion rather than fact. 
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Another way of learning about 
leaders is to examine what research 
has to say about leadership. Since 
1900 there have been about five 
hundred separate pieces of research 
on leadership. Prior to 1935 schol- 
ars were attempting to identify cer- 
tain personality characteristics or 
essential traits considered necessary 
for the leadership role. Scholars in- 
vestigated intelligence and achieve- 
ment and their relation to leader- 
ship. One of the early pieces of 
research done on intelligence sug- 
gested that a person with a high IQ 
possessed considerable leadership 
potential. But in recent years this 
early finding has been disputed. 
Being smart may help, but it isn't 
enough. After almost half a cen- 
tury of extensive research in the 
leadership field, scholars have de- 
parted from the idea that character 
traits are identified with leadership. 
They have concluded from their in- 
vestigations a few rather funda- 
mental principles. 

One principle is that leader- 
ship is a group role. No one travels 
the leadership street alone. A leader 
needs people with whom he can 
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work and interact if he is to be 
effective. Therefore, leadership will 
accrue as people participate in 
groups. 

A second principle is that the 
amount of leadership an individual 
is able to exert is directly dependent 
upon the frequency of his contact 
with other persons. 

A third principle is that lead- 
ership may occur without a person 
necessarily having status. Leader- 
ship is associated with the person 
who can carry his own share of 
responsibility and assist others to 
help a group achieve a standard or 
a goal that it has established for 
itself. Administrators need to be 
aware that their status position 
means very little to those persons 
with whom they must relate in both 
school and community organiza- 
tional activities. 

In summary, research has this 
to say about the nature of leader- 
ship: 

• Leadership is a function of a 
group. 

• Leadership is that quality of 
the group that determines its 
effectiveness in establishing and 
achieving group goals. 

• Many people contribute to 
effective leadership. 

• The extent to which people 
contribute to leadership is de- 
termined by the way the mem- 
bers of a group perceive an 
individual and use his con- 
tributions. 
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Those Selected as Leaders 

Research also has some inter- 
esting things to say about the kind 
of people frequently chosen as lead- 
ers. People whose leadership con- 
tributions are frequently used have 
six qualities. 

One is that they assert initia- 
tive. An idea is just an idea as long 
as it remains dormant. It takes ac- 
tion to give an idea substance or 
visibility. 

The second quality of leader- 
ship is a willingness to cooperate. 
Leadership from the status role 
tends to make people do what a 
status leader wants, and as a con- 
sequence there is generally a lot 
more back-biting and a lot more 
"I" comment in a group than if the 
status leader helps people plan to- 
gether, helps people evaluate to- 
gether, and helps people choose 
persons with whom they would hke 
to work. 

A third quality of leadership is 
the ability of the individual to com- 
municate. Being a great stone face 
and having people wonder what one 
is thinking are not desirable leader- 
ship qualities. 

A fourth quality is the ability 
to empathize with others. This is 
simply the skill of putting oneself 
into another person's place to sense 
his feelings. It is part of being a 
good listener. 

A fifth quality is creativity. 
Groups turn most frequently to that 
person who can offer a suggestion 
to help the group solve a particular 
problem. 

Finally, a leader has some- 
thing to offer that is of service to 
the group. He ma> be able to ex- 
press ideas welL He ma> be able to 
give the group some technical 
knowledge, or he may be able to 
fight off attackers. Whatever the 
case may be, leadership is awarded 
by a group to those persons who 
arc recognized as being capable of 
service to the group. Being a good 
fellow is not enough, but putting 
service to the group above self will 
have its rewards. 



Leader Responsibility 

for Change 

Organizational leadership then 
is not directing or controlling peo- 
ple. It just doesn't work that way. 
Leadership is a responsibility. It is 
a service, and people who are re- 
spected for their leadership con- 
tributions are those who have some- 
thing of value to offer in a group 
situation. 

School leaders must create op- 
portunities for changes in attitudes 
to develop among the staff members 
involved in the organizational re- 
newal effort. There are many forces 
that inhibit changes in the schools. 
Perhaps the most powerful of these 
is the attitude of the instructional 
staff toward change. If changes are 
to be effective, they must be fully 
acceptable to the staff putting them 
into practice. But teachers also rec- 
ognize that changes must be accept- 
able to the school administrator. 
One major obstacle to organiza- 
tional renewal is the fact that teach- 
ers have observed from their entire 
educational experience — elementary, 
secondary, undergraduate and grad- 
uate — that the learning process con- 
sists of a teacher telling a group of 
students what they should know. 
Unfortunately, some administrators 
also embrace this concept of teach- 
ing. The person who exhibits an 
attitude toward teaching that differs 
from the traditional faces at best 
an apathetic and at worst a hostile 
community of opinion. 

Administrative leaders need to 
understand that teachers by and 
large are so busy with the day-to- 
day tasks of keeping the traditional 
program in operation that thc> have 
little time to sta> in eontact with 
the literature of educational re- 
search and de\elopment. The> tend 
to have the secure feeling that the 
practices the> are following arc 
valid and that there is nothing 
much different that would compel 
change. Moreover, too man> teach- 
ers have observed the fate of the 
occasional colleague who wants to 
try a new approach. Nothing very 
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significant occurs as a result of his 
attempts. Usually he is working 
alone, so no significant organiza- 
tional changes can be made. He is 
rarely given extra budget or equip- 
ment considerations. Unless he is 
extremely persistent, his efforts are 
fruitless, and he returns to a tradi- 
tional pattern or leaves the system. 
Other teachers, observing him, ac- 
cept the fact that the system is 
frozen and the individual can't 
beat it. 

These and other causes have 
created an attitude of resistance to 
organizational change among the 
people who are in the best position 
to effect changes in educational 
practice. If renewal plans are to be 
established in the school systems, 
present attitudes must be changed. 
The system must be unfrozen. Staff 
members must be shown that the 
milieu in which organizational efforts 
are made is receptive to new ideas. 
New and emerging knowledge must 
be brought to the school staff, and 
staff members must be given the 
time to read, listen, view, discuss 
and contemplate these new under- 
standings. 

The process of attitude change 
cannot be hurried. A crash pro- 
gram might bring about a change in 
procedure or a modification of orga- 
nizational style, but if valid changes 
of attitude are wanted, new ideas 
must be given time to mature. 



Staff Renewal 

School leaders can encourage 
organizational renewal by having 
staff members learn about the new 
processes of learning through real- 
istieall) redesigning the program of 
their own das.* or school. As staff 
members acquire new attitudes and 
understandings about learning and 
learning processes, a program of 
instruction about new skills using 
their newl> acquired understandings 
can be initiated. These skills will 
range from the ver> broad to the 
ver> specific. All personnel must be 
given opportunities to learn or at 



least to understand the techniques 
of analysis and design that arc allied 
to the field of operations research, 
systems analysis and planning. With 
these skills and understandings they 
then can begin to analyze their own 
programs and redesign them to per- 
mit more efficient use of human and 
material resources. Within this kind 
of organizational framework, staff 
members will learn how to assess 
needs, state objectives, establish 
priorities and evaluate perform- 
ances in terms of carefully estab- 
lished criteria. 

The more specific skills to be 
acquired are those related to the 
learning program. Staff members 
must learn how to describe out- 
comes in behavioral terms, and how 
to design learning strategies and 
programs to obtain these outcomes. 
Methods for evaluating and report- 
ing must also be devised. 

The strategy for the adminis- 
trative leader should not be to 
establish static goals, but to develop 
a staff that is actively engaged in 
organizational change. In this way 
organizational renewal becomes in- 
tegral to the processes of learning. 
Educational renewal should 
not be a by-product of staff effort. 
The school staff simpl> cannot de- 
cide on some goal, install it and 
settle down to teaching. The culture 
is changing so rapidly and develop- 
ments in the learning sciences arc 
occurring so frequently that pro- 
gram renewal must be an ongoing 
process. Ways must be found to 
relieve school staff members period- 
ically so that they can study, design 
and implement the new ideas ac- 
quired from their organizational re- 
newal efforts. 

Renewal activities should not 
be undertaken on an ad hoc basis. 
The school staff will need time to 
develop both short- and long-range 
goals. Staff members will need to 
make intelligent decisions about the 
organizational changes required to 
reach these goals. Specific skills 
must be developed, and techniques 
of personnel management, manage- 
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ment of learning materials and re- 
sources, decision making and plan- 
ning must be considered. 

School leaders must seek to 
create an environment within the 
school system that goes beyond the 
passive acceptance or rejection of 
change by encouraging and reward- 
ing the involvement of staff in the 
development and installation of new 
organizational arrangements. In 
such an environment, the satisfac- 
tions of the individual can be identi- 
fied with the goals of the system. 
This identification should increase 
the individual's self-esteem and make 
the attainment of the goal much 
more feasible. School staff mem- 
bers want to be creative, to feel that 
they have an important contribution 
to make to the school system's 
objectives. 

Evaluation 

The evaluation of organiza- 
tional changes should not be left to 
chance. An in-depth evaluation 
process should be established as a 
basic part of the plan. Preferably 
the evaluation design should be de- 
veloped b> those who possess skill 
in the processes of evaluation. The 
evaluation may be carried out by 
local staff members or cooperatively 
with external resources. A wise 
teacher will involve parents and 
students in evaluation activities. 
The> should not onl> have a part in 
the planning of organizational 
changes but also provide a major 
source of feedback for refinement 
of the various components of the 
organizational plan. 



Coalition 

The coalition as a mechanism 
for producing organizational re- 
newal is not a new arrangement in 
education. It is an alliance for joint 
action or purpose to achieve a spe- 
cific objective. Through a coalition, 
the cooperative efforts of teachers, 
administrators, students and citizens 
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of all ages can be brought together 
and welded into a dynamic thrust. 
Despite soaring rhetoric to the con- 
trary, no single segment of the 
school community can go it alone, 
tempting though this idea may be 
to some. A joint effort by all is 
required if organizational renewal is 
to improve the programs and pro- 
cesses of education. The coalition 
may be permanent or temporary. 
Obviously it has a temporal dimen- 
sion. It can exist as long as the 
participants feel it necessary to 
maintain the cooperative efforts. 

A coalition can be formal or in- 
formal. In a formal coalition all 
individuals and groups proclaim 
their interest in working together 
and are guided by general rules. In 
an informal coalition the individuals 
or groups are working and exchang- 
ing information on the same prob- 
lem, but their efforts are not coordi- 
nated or directed. In the school 
setting the formal coalition should 
be the concern of the school admin- 
istrator. 

To be successful the coalition 
must have utility; it must be going 
somewhere; it must be doing some- 
thing constructive. A coalition de- 
dicated to bringing about the re- 
newal of a school system must have 
a strong commitment from all mem- 
bers of the educational family. An 
effective coalition is held together 
by mutual good will and by a com- 
mon cause. Good will and commit- 
ment to educational improvement 
are the cement that will bind the 
members of the school community 
together into an effective coalition. 

The successful coalition must 
have consensus on the objectives to 
be achieved. A majority vote for a 
position to be taken does not mean 
that the position is the best one. 
A margin of one vote is a shaky 
foundation on which to build plans 
for school improvement. 

An effective coalition is built 
on the self-interest of its members, 
both individually and collectively. 
Teachers will join in the coalition 
with administrators because of 



mutual sclf-intcresl. This sclf-ia- 
Icrcsl can take bcvcral forms. One 
form is the growing realization thai 
the majority of the profession can- 
not prosper if one crucial part of it 
languishes. Students and parents 
will join the coalition because it is 
to their advantage to do so. Better 
learning opportunities and qualita- 
tive improvements in programs and 
processes will be the result. 

The coalition must also be issue 
oriented. It should use the ride 
rather than the shotgun approach. 
In organizational renewal the coali- 
tion ought to focus on limited, 
narrow objectives rather than taking 
on all the problems of the school 
system at the outset. The limited 
objective approach will enable like- 
minded groups to join forces to 
work toward achieving that objec- 
tive. 

Another requirement for a sue- 
cussful coalition Is that the persons 
involved not assume an "all or noth- 
ing'' posture. Rarely can a group of 
Individuals achieve the ideal objec- 
tive. If the coalition takes the posi- 
tion that only the ideal will be 
acceptable, its effectiveness will be 
negligible. The continued existence 
of the coalition will depend on 
achieving some victories, some suc- 
cesses. This doesn't mean that all 



battles will be won, but that the 
effort spent must result in something 
constructive. 

Coalitions are useful mecha- 
nisms in organizational renewal be- 
cause of their flexibility and ap- 
plicability tc different settings. A 
coalition can be formed to help 
resolve a problem at the building 
level, in a subject matter area, or 
on a systemwide basis. 

A successful coalition needs 
adequate financial resources in order 
to reach its goals. Motivation and 
commitment art important ingre- 
dients lor success, but they must be 
buttressed b> the financial support 
necessary to purchase resources and 
to communicate. The availability 
of ft budget for these needs is an 
important fact of life in the renewal 
plan. 

A final criterion for a success- 
ful coalition is that it must develop 
its strategy carefully. Of paramount 
importance is the strength of the 
threat. Unfortunately some kind of 
threat seems to be needed to alter 
the status quo. What is needed is 
enough of a threat to cause the 
majority to start changing its own 
attitude and allocation of resources 
in ways far more favorable to the 
needs of education, but not so much 
of a threat as to cause the with- 



drawal of community cooperation, 
understanding and support. Pres- 
sure must be applied to bring about 
change, the key question is how 
much pressure. 

Knowing how much pressure 
to exert and how to organize re- 
sources effectively arc functions of 
leadership. To be successful in 
bringing about organizational re- 
newal, a coalition must have dy- 
namic leadership — leadership that 
will inspire those involved to exert 
their best efforts, leadersnip that will 
give the coalition vitality and excite- 
ment. Leadership is necessary to 
attract the support of community 
groups to the cause of education. 
The leadership must be of such 
quality that it is recognized by citi- 
zens at all levels of society. 

It is the leadership role that 
the superintendent can best fulfill. 
Leadership is not a precise science. 
When people are cranked into the 
organization equation, their ambi- 
tions, imaginations, fears, frailties 
and strengths are included. Mar- 
shalling their efforts for the best in 
organizational performance calls for 
the best of leadership- It requires 
effort and imagination. That is what 
the superintendent's role in the 
organizational renewal process is all 
about. 
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With a zeal previously absent, 
Americans— from Richard M. Nixon 
to John Doe — have been examining 
the policy questions of educational 
finance since that day in August 
1971 when six California judges 
ruled in favor of John Serrano. The 
decision and the events Serrano has 
precipitated represent an extraordi- 
nary opportunity for reform of the 
structure and financing of American 
education. 

To place the Serrano issue in 
perspective, I will briefly review the 
current situation, some of the more 
prominent reform proposals, and 
then discuss some of the more proba- 
ble consequences of Serrano for ed- 
ucation in the 1970's. 

The Present 

Unlike most other advanced na- 
tions, the United States does not 
centrally control or finance its ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 
Each state government has the au- 
thority to establish and maintain its 
own schools. In pursuit of this goal, 
each state except Hawaii has estab- 
lished local school districts to oper- 
ate and administer its schools. 

Relying upon local property 
taxes, these local districts provide, 
on the average, about 54 percent of 
school revenues in the United States. 
States supplement local monies with 
varying amounts and types of state 
aid; on the average, such aid amounts 
to about 40 percent of school reve- 
nues. The remaining 6 percent eomes 
from federal sources. 

When state legislatures dele- 
gated the power to tax property to 
localities, they made a grossly un- 
equal grant of power. Rich school 
districts have far more taxing power 
per pupil than other districts. The 
wealthiest districts in a state can be 
several hundred times wealthier than 
the poorest. These disparities be- 
come serious inequities when one 
examines their fiscal and educational 
consequence and the American 
ethic of equal educational opportu- 
nity becomes a hoax rather than a 
reality. 



To compensate for this in- 
equality, states have established 
state aid equalization programs. 
But none of these equalization or 
foundation programs have equalized 
either educational services or tax 
burdens. 

Regular increases in state and 
local taxes have been needed just to 
maintain existing levels of school 
services — ^let alone provide the addi- 
tional services which research and 
experience indicate are necessary. 

The recent court cases, like a 
deus ex machina, have come to stage 
center at an opportune moment. In 
New Jersey, Texas and California 
(among others), state ant federal 
courts have ruled in favor of plain- 
tiffs contending that the current sys- 
tem of school financing violates 
rights guaranteed by the equal pro- 
tection clause of the 14th Amend- 
ment, as well as certain state consti- 
tutional provisions. The New Jersey 
case of Robinson vs. Cahill is now 
on appeal to the New Jersey Court of 
Appeals; the Texas case, Rodriguez 
vs. San Antonio School District, de- 
cided by a three-judge federal court, 
is now on appeal to the U.S. Supreme 
Court; and California has decided 
not to appeal Serrano vs. Priest, 
Undeniably the most dramatic, 
Serrano vs. Priest is widely regarded 
as the most significant court case for 
public schools since the desegrega- 
tion case of the mid-1950's. In Ser- 
rano, the California State Supreme 
Court held that "this funding scheme 
invidiously discriminates against the 
poor because it makes the quality of 
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a child's education a function of the 
wealth of his parents and neighbors. 
Recognizing as we must that the 
right to an education in our public 
schools is a fundamental interest 
which cannot be conditioned on 
wealth, we can discern no compelling 
state purpose necessitating the pres- 
ent method of financing. We have 
concluded, therefore, that such a sys- 
tem cannot withstand constitutional 
challenge and must fall before the 
equal protection clause." 

The Many Faces of Reform 

The Maryland General Assem- 
bly, during its 1971 session, pro- 
vided for the state's assumption of 
all school construction costs, A 
study made by the Citizens' Com- 
mission on Maryland Government 
concluded that the state should as- 
sume the "total financial responsi- 
bility" for all public schools in 
Maryland. To be phased in over a 
three-year period, the plan would 
ultimately raise all districts to the 
1970-71 level of the highest expend- 
iture district. Funds for compensa- 
tory education and special education 
would be allocated in addition to 
the per-pupil allocation. The reve- 
nues vvould be raised through state 
assumption of the local income sur- 
tax, a more progressive income tax, 
more equitable corporate and fran- 
chise income taxes, "other taxes to 
insure fiscal equity," and the re- 
mainder "if necessary" through a 
uniform statewide property tax. 

The New York State Commis- 
sion on the Quality, Cost and Financ- 
ing of Elementary and Secondary 
Education — the "Fleischmann Com- 
mission" — advocated that New York 
State institute full state fundit.g of 
public elementary and secondary 
education. Funds would be derived 
initially from a uniform statewide 
tax on the full value of propeity — 
the tax to be levied specifically for 
education and instituted over a five- 
year period. The Commission ex- 
pressed the hope that once full state 
funding was under way, the state- 
wide property tax could be reduced 



and the revenues raised through the 
state income tax. Districts would be 
ranked on current per-pupil expendi- 
ture. Those below the 65th percent- 
ile would be leveled up to that rank 
within three years, those above 
would remain at their current level 
until the others had been raised. 
Equal per-pupil expenditures would 
be provided throughout the state, ex- 
cept where learning problems — indi- 
cated by low achievement test scores 
— require additional funds. The 
Commission also recommended 
statewide collective bargaining for 
salaries, and income tax credits for 
property tax payments by lower- 
income homeowners and tenants. It 
strongly urged that local districts be 
forbidden to levy additional taxes to 
supplement the state allotment, feel- 
ing that such supplements would 
perpetuate the current advantage to 
rich districts. 

While the New York plan would 
not permit local districts to supple- 
ment the state allotment, California 
is considering several plans that, if 
enacted, would combine full state 
funding and "power-equalized" local 
effort. A uniform statewide property 
tax would replace the current local 
levy, ruled unconstitutional in Ser- 
rano, The state would redistribute 
the funds to the local district on a 
per-pupil basis. If it wished, each 
district could then make an addi- 
tional effort to increase its total reve- 
nues for education. In contrast to 
the current situation, however, a 
poor district that makes an addi- 
tional tax effort would net the same 
amount as a rich district making th*. 
same level of tax effort. This plan 
incorporates the concept of "dis- 
trict power equalizing" advanced by 
Coons, Clune and Sugarnian in their 
important book, Private IVeultli uml 
Public LJucation, Under their pro- 
posal, local districts are allowed to 
select the level of tax effort they wish 
to make for education, all communi- 
ties that tax at a given level receive 
the bame amount per pupil» regard- 
less of the local wealth of the di.striet. 

Although the shift from local to 
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state responsibility would be a de- 
cided improvement, the study com- 
missions imply and often stress that 
full state funding will require a fed- 
eral partleipatlun far greater than the 
current 6 percent. President Nixon 
has indicated that he intends to sub- 
mit proposals to Congress for a 
major overhaul of public school 
financing. What he will actually pro- 
pose remains to be seen, however. 

Hopes for increased federal 
support were somewhat dashed by 
the President's Commission on 
School Finance. In its recently is- 
sued report, the Commission con- 
cluded: "The Commission sees the 
Federal Government performing a 
leadership and pioneering role in 
long-range educational policy, but 
only a supplemental role to the 
States in the financing of school capi- 
tal and operating costs." While the 
Commission advocates full state 
funding and would have the federal 
government grant incentives to states 
that adopt it, the incentives do not 
provide anywhere near the amount 
necessary to help the states over the 
hurdle. Thus, the report provides 
moral support, but not the financial 
sustenance needed by the states v/hen 
and if they make the great leap 
forward. 

Consequences for the 70's 
A Backwash Epicycle 

As the variety of these pro- 
posals illustrates, it is impossible to 
predict the specific fiscal outcomes 
of Serrano-induced reforms. In this 
connection, it is disturbing to note 
what might be called a "backwash 
epicycle" on the general movement 
toward reform. I refer to the claims 
that the Serrano cases potentially 
represent a ''niillstone'* in educa- 
tional finance. If the states introduce 
an equal-expenditure-per-pupil solu- 
tion, the "millstoners" hold, cities 
may suffer. They further allege that 
if states institute a statewide prop- 
erty tax to pay for school costs, sonic 
cities would suffer because they have 
a low nominal property tax for 
schools and vvould thus have to in- 



crease their taxes under the state- 
wide levy. 

I argue that these critics, 
though technically correct in the 
short run, undermine the enormous 
potential for reform inherent in the 
Serrano cases. In addition, I be- 
lieve they underestimate the existing 
political strength of the cities by 
miscalculating the capacity of cities 
to preserve in state legislatures the 
fiscal position they already hold. 
There is no practical possiblity, for 
example, that a Serrano-iypc deci- 
sion in New York State would lead 
the it^islature to reduce teachers' 
salaries in New York City. Urban 
fears about the effects of an equal- 
expenditure solution to the Serrano 
decision are politically naive, because 
the same political influences that 
have operated up until now — pre- 
sumably to the "benefit" of high- 
expenditure, low-tax-rate cities — 
would still operate in a posUSerrano 
legislative battle, Many*cities des- 
perately need additional finance re- 
sources for education. Many of these 
same cities, however, have experi- 
enced dramatic increases in educa- 
tional resources during the past dec- 
ade but have not demonstrated a 
commensurate increase in effective- 
ness and productivity. 

In my opinion, Serrano-stimu- 
lated revisions in the financing of 
education augur well for the battle 
to increase educational resources 
available to the poor. To emphasize 
the possible limitations, rather than 
to recognize or seize the enormous 
opportunity, would be a tragic, pos- 
sibly fatal error in judgment. 
Trends 

Assuming that the "wealth neu- 
trality" and "fundamental interests" 
findings of the California Supreme 
Court are not overturned, three 
major educational trends will follow 
from Serrano: (1) reform of the 
governance and fiscal structure of 
public education; (2) related areas 
of litigation; and (3) new areas for 
educational finance research and de- 
velopment. These trends already arc 
discernible in many of the state 
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reform proposals. 

Reform of the governance and 
fiscal structure of public education 
characterizes the first trend. An 
almost certain consequence of the 
Serrano cases is a reform of the reve- 
nue structure for public education. 
The current reliance on local prop- 
erty taxes will surely be an early 
casualty. Because of its yield and 
elasticity, however, the property tax 
is not likely to disappear, despite 
the plaintive cries of purists who ob- 
ject to its alleged regressivity. What 
is likely to happen — as indicated by 
several of the reform plans — is that 
states will return to the practice fol- 
lowed in the late nineteenth century 
of a statewide property tax. Rising 
costs for education as well as rising 
costs for other government sectors 
will probably require states to in- 
crease sales and income taxes along 
with a statewide property tax. States 
may or may not be successful in 
holding the lid on future property 
tax increases once the tax is shifted 
to the state level. At any rate, the 
shift of the property tax base to the 
state level, with a greater possible 
reliance on sales and income taxes, 
will almost certainly improve the 
equitability of the revenue structure 
for public education. 

A second major fiscal conse- 
quence of Serrano is likely to be 
full state assumption of educational 
expenditures. No one can predict 
accuratel> whether states will move 
toward a s>stcm of equal expendi- 
tures per pupil or will accept other 
proposals now extant to vary per- 
pupil expenditures based upon cost 
or educational need differentials. 
Undoubtedly, for political reasons, 
legislatures will have to adopt un- 
equal pcr-pupil expenditures during 
early stages of posi-Serrano adjust- 
ments. If the major cit> in a state 
already spends above average for 
public education, the Icgislaturo 
could manage the rOiiiinuation or 
expansion of such abovc-avcragL ex- 
penditures by providing in its finance 
formulas for variations based upon 
socioeconomic needs of students, or 
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upon the increased costs of urban 
educational services. Nothing in 
Serrano indicates that the courts 
would strike down such provisions 
should a legislature choose to in- 
clude them in a formula that met 
the "wealth neutrality" test. To date, 
the courts have taken pains not to 
foreclose the possibility for "ra- 
tional" differentials in per-pupil ex- 
penditures. Another strategy that 
legislatures could follow in allowing 
for local variation in expenditures 
is the "district power equalizing" 
scheme advanced persuasively by 
Coons, Clune and Sugarman. This 
plan is niost likely to see the light 
of day first as an "add-on" provision 
on top of an essentially equal or 
need-adjusted state system of school 
finance. 

Improved state policy making 
and assessment in public education 
are other likely consequences. The 
traditional regulatory function of 
state departments of education will 
continue, but all branches of state 
government — executive, legislative 
and judicial — will play more explicit 
roles in educational policy making 
than heretofore has been the case. 
The next generation of state school 
finance formulas will channel state 
funds directly to local school build- 
ings, as distinguished from school 
districts, and perhaps even pinpoint 
resources in individual classrooms. 
Many states already are moving 
to establish statewide assessment 
programs so that policy analysts 
and government leaders can review 
the effectiveness of educational re- 
source allocations in terms of pupil 
attainment. 

Assessment programs are 
emerging because significant groups 
of constituents interested in public 
education are demanding that legis- 
lators hold schools accountable for 
something more than simply spend- 
ing appropriated fnn'K loyally ap- 
proved ways, rhey are demanding 
that schools bt held accountable for 
the end resul ^ of teachmg. They 
do not particularly care whether a 
school has high or low expenditures 



so long as their children learn how 
to read. These demands are not re- 
stricted to disadvantaged communi- 
ties; many white, middle-class par- 
ents arc incrcasingl) disenchanted 
with the effectiveness of schools. 

The day is not yet here when 
legislatures cut off funds for local 
schools because the schools' per- 
formance on student achievement 
tests is unsatisfactory. But some 
states already conduct testing pro- 
grams each >ear and base certain 
remedial and categorical aid pro- 
grants on the results of the tests. 
The decade of the 1970's will wit- 
ness increasing political pressures 
for state assessment of educational 
results. 

Notwithstanding this trend to- 
ward improved and more aggressive 
state polic> making for education, 
states are likely to continue the 
deep-seated American custom of 
maintaining local school boards au- 
thorized to make certain types of 
educational decisions. In particular, 
school boards are likel> to continue 
to establish curriculum, within gen- 
eral guidelines set by the states, and 
to employ school personnel, perhaps 
subject to the provisions of a state- 
wide master contract for teachers. 
Indeed, it can be argued that once 
boards are released from the bond- 
age and politics of revenue raising, 
they will be more effective polic> 
makers in the curriculum and per- 
sonel areas. 

A fifth probable trend is the 
shift of decisions about teacher sal- 
ar> levels from local school boards 
to state legislatures. Since teachers* 
salaries are 65 to 70 percent of 
most school district budgets, is 
quite impractical to discuss equaliz- 
ing educational expenditures without 
equalizing teachers* salaries. One 
approach would be for states to 
negotiate master contracts focused 
primarily on wages and fringe bene- 
fits for teachers. Legislatures could 
authorize local boards to negotiate 
local contracts with teachers on 
issues other than wages and fringe 
benefits; in particular, such contracts 
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could focus on working conditions, 
inservice education and the like. 

A final consequence of Serrano 
in the governance and fiscal reform 
area is the likelihood of a new wave 
of school district consolidation as 
the state assumes increased policy- 
making responsibilities in education. 
The number of operating school dis- 
tricts in America has already de- 
clined from about 130,000 in the 
1930's to less than 15,000 in 1972. 
The number is likely to decline to 
about 10,000 as two or three states 
that still have large numbers of small 
districts proceed with their consoli- 
dation. A possible state response to 
a Serrano ruling, suggested by the 
President's Commission, would be a 
drastic consolidation of school dis- 
tricts so as to reduce the disparities 
between rich and poor in wealth and 
expenditures. Further, if states take 
an increased interest in the efficiency 
of educational management, they are 
likely to provide even stronger in- 
centives or requirements for addi- 
tional school district consolidation. 

A second major trend concerns 
several types of 5mfl/?o-related liti- 
gation. Some legal scholars and 
educational finance specialists are 
discussing strategies for extending 
the Serrano ruling downward into 
early childhood education, w^here it 
is provided by the state, and upward 
into junior college and community 
college education. The most obvious 
obstacle to these extensions of Ser- 
rano is the fact that the state does 
not require attendance in junior col- 
leges or in early childhood educa- 
tional institutions. However, the 
federal c ^urts have invoked the equal 
protection clause in voting rights 
and criminal rights cases where com- 
pulsor> exercise of the right was not 
an issue. 

Another class of related suits 
is emerging around the problem of 
how schools "sort** students. It is 
customary for schools to group stu- 
dents according to academic ability 
and grades. Frequeiitl), .such group- 
ing practices result in de fauo racial 
and socioeconomic segregation of 
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students. Legal scholars are explor- 
ing ways of attacking such practices 
through equal protection litigation. 

A third type of related litigation 
attacks unequal delivery of health 
and nutrition services to school chil- 
dren, where the slate or its subdivi- 
sions provide such services. Re- 
search indicates that children who 
are in poor health and malnourished 
learn less effectively than students 
who have good health and good 
diets. If state-supported health care 
is provided in a discriminatory man- 
ner, then it may be subject to attack 
through the courts in a manner simi- 
lar to Serrano, 

A fourth type of related litiga- 
tion attacks unequal property tax 
assessments. The assessment of real 
property in virtually every state is 
inequitable, haphazard and subject 
to corruption. Kentucky, Florida 
and other states have been required 
by courts in recent years to assess 
property at full market value, on 
grounds that their state constitutions 
required full assessment. Cases now 
pending in Texas and other states 
seek to bring the entire range of 
assessment practices under court 
scrutiny on grounds that equal pro- 
tection and due process are violated 
by grossly unequal treatment of simi- 
lar properties within a state and 
within local assessing districts. 

A fifth type of related suit seeks 
to apply an equal protection doc- 
trine to intra-district school expendi- 
tures. The case of Hobson vj. Han- 
son in Washington, D.C., has estab- 
lished a precedent for this type of 
case. 

A sixth, and final, example of 
related litigation applies the equal 
protection doctrine to die delivery of 
municipal services. One precedent 
in this area is a unanimous, three- 
judge federal court decision requir- 
ing that municipal .services in Shaw, 
Mississippi, be provided in a non- 
discriminatory fashion. 

In the field of public education 
and, in particular, in educational 
finance, the 1970s should be a 
fascinating decade. 
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At a time when school admin- 
istrators across the country are ques- 
tioning the wisdom of opening their 
classroom doors to industry, the 
Camden Board of Education can re- 
port positive results from such co- 
operation. For two years the RCA 
Corporation has been deeply in- 
volved with the school system in a 
very unique way through the Cam- 
den Educational Development Pro- 
gram (CEDP). 

In describing the venture, the 
key word is "cooperative." Unlike 
other school systems, such as Gary 
and Texarkana, which contracted 
with industry to take over some 
classroom instruction on a perform- 
ance basis, Camden Schools con- 
tracted with RCA for help in devel- 
oping staff training programs for all 
levels of school personnel, and in 
designing a staff development com- 
ponent for the school system. RCA 
was not the only group involved 
with Camden in this venture. Ac- 
cording to the original agreement, 
the Camden Board of Education, the 
New Jersey Department of Educa- 
tion, the U.S. Office of Education 
and the Camden community became 
partners and shared with RCA the 
responsibility for achieving the ob- 
jectives. 

The need for staff training be- 
came apparent to me three and a 
half years ago, soon after 1 was ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools. 
The first day in office I placed a call 
to one of the schools. A female 
voice greeted me with "Hello," mak- 
ing me think for a moment that I 
had the wrong number. Further 
questioning established that I had in- 
deed reached the school, but no one 
was able to tell me where the prin- 
cipal was or when he would be back. 

While this anecdote may not be 
significant in itself, it is symptomatic. 
Many school board employees are 
not trained to meet today's needs or 
to work with children. This is par- 
ticularly true in urban sy.stems, 
where problems are compounded by 
poverty, community apathy and 
overcrowdcdness. 
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Colleges, for example, have not 
prepared our teachers to work in 
urban schools. Many graduates find 
that the actual classroom situation 
is quite different from the situation 
described in textbooks or found in 
practice teaching experiences. Sev- 
eral of our administrators, too, most 
of whom began their educational 
careers as teachers, lack formal 
training in management skills. On 
the other hand, many of our nonpro- 
fessional employees have had no 
training whatsoever for their jobs. 

This training problem is not 
unique to education. A large corpo- 
ration cannot remain competitive 
unless its employees are truly pro- 
ductive. And to be productive, they 
may need intensive training. 

In the Camden school system, 
35 schools serve 21,000 students. 
In many ways we are a big business, 
employing some 1,500 persons, in- 
cluding 1,100 teachers. While en- 
gaged in something less tangible than 
sending a man to the moon or build- 
ing sophisticated electronic devices, 
we are involved with a very im- 
portant process and product — each 
child in the city must have the best 
possible education. If our staff is 
properly trained to meet the needs 
of youngsters, regardless of race or 
socioeconomic status, the chances 
of providing top quality education 
will improve. 

RCA was not asked to "take 
over" any part of the school system. 
Rather, we asked RCA for help in 
adapting successful business tech- 
niques to the educational system. 
Why RCA? Because this local in- 
dustry, with some of its major opera- 
tions located in Camden, has a stake 



Charles Smerin, superinfendent of 
schools, Camden, New Jersey, pre- 
pared (his article, "Schools and In- 
dustry Can Be Partners,'^ for The 
School Administnttor* It is the 
eleventh in a scries of 12 essays on 
the general subject "Proposals for 
Progress: Promise and Perform- 
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in the future of the city and its 
children. For more than 50 years 
young men and women, products of 
the Camden school system, have 
helped to make RCA the corporation 
it is today. With its strong tradition 
of staff development, RCA is able 
to contribute its expertise to help the 
schools. 

There is still another important 
reason for involving a local business 
in Camden school concerns. RCA 
is capable of attracting highly skilled 
personnel to work on a relatively 
short-term basis. For its Camden 
educational project RCA assembled 
a team of 1 1 specialists representing 
managerial experience as well as 
enviable education credentials. Some 
came from within the corporate 
structure. Others, because of their 
qualifications, were recruited from 
industry or outside school districts. 
Nine of the professional staff mem- 
bers have earned master's degrees 
in fields ranging from open educa- 
tion and reading disabilities to hu- 
man relations and communications. 
Several are Ph.D. candidates. School 
systems, encumbered by tenure reg- 
ulations and limited recruiting pro- 
cedures, are not able to pull together 
quickly a team with specialized 
qualifications. For RCA, however, 
which recruits on the national scene 
for a wide variety of positions, the 
task of forming an educational team 
was almost routine. 

We seriously began to consider 
this cooperative type of venture after 
a team of state officials visited the 
district and issued a report delineat- 
ing a number of major problem 
areas they believed were adversel> 
affecting education in Camden. 
While the team recommended no 
general panacea, it appeared that 
the problems these officials de- 
scribed could be attacked through 
an intensive staff development pro- 
gram. Good staff training can bring 
about needed change in performance 
as well as in attitudes, which in turn 
pays off in benefits for the students. 

Planning for CEDP began .soon 
thereafter with representatives of 
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RCA, the board of education and 
the state department of education. 
Through a succession of community 
meetings, the program won the ap- 
proval of the city's lay educational 
leaders, who later formed the nu- 
cleus of CEDP's Community Ad- 
visory Council (CAC). Now more 
than one hundred members strong, 
the CAC continues to contribute 
support to the program and its ac- 
tivities. 

Negotiations with state and fed- 
eral officials resulted in a contract 
calling for RCA to analyze the train- 
ing needs of the school system 
through evaluation and research, to 
write performance objectives for 
staff development programs, to assist 
the board in the procurement of 
instructors from colleges or training 
institutions and to provide adminis- 
trative support for programs imple- 
mented by the board. 

Fortunately, with the assistance 
of Don Davies of the U.S. OflTice of 
Education, federal monies were ob- 
tained to fund the project for the 
first year. There was no initial ex- 
pense to the Camden Board of 
Education. 

The federal funding came from 
a variety of sources. The Career 
Opportunities Program (Education 
and Professions Development Act — 
"D") granted $500,000 for the ven- 
ture, $360,000 came from Title I 
(Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act), $60,000 from EPDA— 
"B-2", $35,000 from Title III ESEA, 
and $15,000 from state funds. Be- 
cause this project was the first of its 
kind, the funding agencies agreed 
to relax individual guidelines, giving 
RCA and CEDP the necessary free- 
dom to meet the program objectives. 
RCA's allocation from the first-year 
grant was $285,000, for which the 
corporation was to provide 163.5 
man months of effort, administrative 
and training facilities and other re- 
sources from within RCA that might 
be of help to the school ^ystem. 
The contract contained no perform- 
ance or penalty clauses. 

The board was interested pri- 
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niarily in accomplishing two general 
goals. (1) conducting a number of 
training programs for selected per- 
sonnel, both professional and non- 
professional, durmg the tenure of the 
project, and (2) establishing within 
the system by the end of the project 
a staff development component re- 
sponsible for continuing the training 
activities. This ''turnkey clause" 
will ultimately determine the success 
or failure of the project. 

In one sense, turnkey is built 
into the CEDP staffing structure. In 
addition to the RCA team, several 
school personnel, including the pro- 
ject director, are full-time CEDP 
staffers. CEDP also maintains close 
liaison with the state department of 
education and with the community 
by including their representatives as 
part of management. The state rep- 
resentative is a full-time, paid staff 
member. The community represen- 
tative, by virtue of her office as 
president of the CAC, is a voluntary 
staff member. 

CEDP s basic modus operandi 
is participatory decision making. 
As its very structure is a joint 
venture, CEDP's operating philo.so- 
phy has always been to involve as 
many school and community inter- 
est groups as possible in all iis 
activities. The underlying idea is 
that this type of involvement will en- 
sure the success of individual pro- 
grams and enhance turnkey success. 

More and more political and 
industrial leaders are finding that 
policies made in a vacuum without 
the involvement and/ or approval of 
all key interest groups result often in 
failure, sometimes in disaster. Edu- 
cation leaders are faced with a simi- 
lar situation. Students, parents and 
teachers are all demanding more say 
in curriculum development, proce- 
dures, and decisions on broad edu- 
cational goals and objectives for 
their systems. 

The process for involving all 
segments of the school population in 
identifying training needs and plan- 
ning programs is perhaps the cor- 
poration's most valuable and far- 



reaching contribution to the Camden 
school b>stem. In addition to struc- 
turing this process on paper, CEDP 
made it work. 

CEDP conducted ^.i extensive 
needs surve> among representatives 
of 13 different school and eomniu- 
nit> groups, including the teachers 
organization. The surve> consisted 
of two phases. First, the groups were 
polk J individually. When the re- 
sults were tabulated and consoli- 
dated, representatives of these same 
groups assembled at one of the 
schools to participate in a simulation 
called "Advocac>.** Advocacy was 
so structured that all had an op- 
portunity to voice opinions and con- 
cerns and to rank the priority of 
needs submitted in the initial poll. 
More than 100 communit> and 
school persons **played" Advocacy 
that evening, demonstrating for the 
first time in this city that educators 
and parents could cooperatively set 
priorities. Together they identified 
32 needs out of which came the 
majority of training progiams con- 
ducted during the past two >ears. 

Participatory decision making 
for CEDP, however, does not end 
with setting priorities, but extends 
into the ver> planning of the training 
programs designed to meet those 
needs. For each adopted need, 
CEDP formed a mini-task force 
consisting of representatives of 
CEDP, the school administration, 
the Camden Education Association, 
the state department of education 
and the community. Each task force 
met approximately three times to 
plan the objectives for the program, 
prepare a proposal and select a con- 
tractor to conduct the training. (All 
training is done on a subcontract 
basis by colleges, universities or pri- 
vate institutions selected on the basis 
of their abilit) to meet the program 
requirements.) 

To date more than 1,000 board 
employees have participated in some 
aspect of the program that emerged 
from the initial needs surve>. High 
on the priority list were programs to 
train community representatives to 
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become a more productive force 
Within the sehool .system, training for 
teachers to work with disruptive chil- 
dren, training for members of the 
board of education, and training for 
bilingual teachers. These programs 
are either in progress or on the draw- 
ing boards. In addition, programs 
have been conducted for paraprofes- 
sionals, administrators, law enforce- 
ment officers, clerks and lunch aides, 
to name a few. 

Equally important in the pro- 
ject is the s>stems approach, an idea 
that is gaining wide support among 
educational administrators. Until 
CEDP, however, we in Camden 
hadn't attempted to incorporate s>s- 
tems management into the school 
system. 

Basically, the CEDP planning 
technology consists of six steps, 
needs anal>sis, research (cost effec- 
tiveness), management design, plan- 
ning of instructional objectives based 
on needs (mini-task forces), evalua- 
tion, and dissemination. 

It is not within the scope of this 
article to describe all the training 
programs CEDP has sponsored for 
school personnel. Some programs, 
however, especiall> those that have 
effected immediate change at the 
classroom level, are worthy of men- 
tion. 

As a consequence of the CEDP 
program, the Camden Board of Edu- 
cation now emplo>s approximately 
70 paraprofessionals, all of whom 
are community people working full- 
time in classrooms while earning 
their degrees in education. Because 
their salaries come from Title I 
funding, all paraprofessionals are 
assigned to Title 1 projects — the 
bilingual program, open classrooms, 
nongraded classes or multimedia 
centers. 

CEDP has designed a four-year 
program for paraprofessionals that 
coordinates their work experiences 
with their studies. Fifteen of them, 
who began the program in June 
1970 with no college credits, re- 
centl> were graduated from Camden 
Count) College with associate of arts 



degrees. In another two years they 
will have earned their bachelor's de- 
grees in education from Glassboro 
State College. Although the board 
has not promised employment upon 
certification, four years of experience 
working with Camden children and 
living in Camden neighborhoods 
should give them an edge over other 
applicants. 

Title I evaluations have shown 
that paraprofessionals and aides in 
the classrooms have a positive effect 
on student achievement, but it would 
be a mistake to measure the impact 
of paraprofessionals by academic 
test scores alone. Many of our chil- 
dren, for example, live on the same 
street as their paraprofessional or at 
least in the same neighborhood, 
strengthening the bond between the 
home and the classroom. 

Some paraprofessionals are in- 
volved in CEDP's open classroom 
project called "Differentiated Staff- 
ing." Based on a combination of 
the open classroom and team teach- 
ing concepts, the Camden model of 
differentiated staffing is basically a 
more individualized program of edu- 
cating children than the traditional 
approach with one teacher and 25 
students in a self-contained class- 
room. In a D/S class, a team of 
three teachers and four paraprofes- 
sionals works with 100 students in 
an open space classroom and re- 
source center. The new adult/stu- 
dent ratio is approximately 1.14, 
which provides increased individual- 
ized instruction for the youngsters. 

Some advantages are obvious. 
The absence of one teacher or para- 
professional does not affect the day- 
to-day program for the student. Too, 
we avoid the necessity for substi- 
tutes. The teachers also derive a 
number of benefits. The staff is dif- 
ferentiated according to experience 
and ability. Teachers can concen- 
trate on their strongest compcteni^ies 
and preferences. In addition, the 
teachers are released from man> of 
the administrative tasks that detract 
from their teaching time. An im- 
portant incentive for teachers is the 



upward mobilit> built into the D/S 
pattern. Instead of promotion out 
of the classroom, D/S teachers can 
advance on a career ladder to the 
position of team leaders. Perhaps 
the most attractive feature of the 
D/S setup, however, is its flexibility. 
No classes are exactly the same, 
even with identical curriculum divi- 
sions and pupil groupings. Each 
class is structured to best meet the 
individual needs of its students. 

We are in the second year of 
the D/S program From three 
classes set up in the first year, we 
have expanded the number to nine, 
located in seven different schools. 
Included are five first grades, two 
second grades and one seventh 
grade. We plan to continue to ex- 
pand gradually, depending on the 
willingness of principals and teach- 
ers to participate, within the limita- 
tions of facilities. In at least some 
of the classes, there has been meas- 
ured improvement in the students' 
academic progress. Many of them 
consistently score higher in reading 
than similar students in traditional 
classes. Tardiness and absenteeism 
have been reduced. Fewer children 
are labeled as discipline problems. 
There are indications that kids really 
like going to school, One child, for 
example, begged her mother to re- 
turn her to school as soon as pos- 
sible after her dental appointment. 
Nurses find it a pleasure to work 
with D/S children, who seem to be 
"more independent, more self-disci- 
plined." These comments are not 
the exception. 

Another program, possibly the 
most popular among teachers, al- 
lows them to earn college credit in 
the Hilda Taba Teaching Strategies. 
These are four basic teaching strate- 
gies designed to help youngsters 
learn to think. Last year 58 teachers 
participated, six of whom became 
second echelon "leaders." Now 
they are instructing other teachers. 
This year 130 teachers have enrolled 
in the course. In addition, 36 
high school students were trained 
in teaching methods based on the 
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Taba approach. These students 
eventually became the nucleus of our 
Youth Tutoring Youth program. 
The basic objective is to equip the 
older students with teaching strate- 
gies that will enable them to work 
with younger students who are hav- 
ing difficulties completing their grade 
requirements. Through such a pro- 
gram both the older and younger 
students can improve their skills. 
For participating in the program, 
Glassboro State College is offering 
the tutors two college credits. In ad- 
dition, they receive two high school 
credits and $2.50 an hour for work- 
ing with the youngsters. 

The increasing number of 
Spanish-speaking students in Cam- 
den schools has necessitated addi- 
tional bilingual classes. Certified 
bilingual teachers are at a premium. 
To staff our bilingual classes we 
have had to recruit teachers from 
Puerto Rico, some of whom need 
help with conversational English 
and classroom methodology. Last 
summer CEDP sponsored several 
courses for these teachers. 

Most of the training has been 
for school employees, but CEDP has 
also sponsored a leadership train- 
ing program for 27 community rep- 
resentatives. Key persons represent- 
ing established PTA*s and Advisory 
Councils, as well as Spanish-speak- 
ing and civic organizations from all 
sections of the city, participated in 
the program, which aimed to in- 
crease leadership skills and to 
strengthen bonds between homes 
and schools. The 10-session pro- 
gram won the enthusiastic support 
of all who participated and subse- 
quently formed the basis of Model 
Cities training programs conducted 
elsewhere in the state. 

In all, there have been some 
40 programs, involving at least eight 
different institutions of higher learn- 
ing and a number of consultant orga- 
nizations. 

Of course, there have been 
problems. Like any change agent, 
CEDP has encountered suspicion 
and fear from the established insti- 
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tutions. The participatory planning 
process helped to overcome much of 
the diflicult>, but it was an uphill 
struggle. At all times, CEDP at- 
tempted to maintain an open com- 
munications policy with the com- 
munity and the schools, describing 
and interpreting its activities through 
the printed word and graphic pres- 
entations. Experience, too, helped 
dissipate some of the fears. Many 
teachers, for example, who at one 
time were skeptical of paraprofes- 
sionalism, are now begging for aides. 
We as administrators had to learn 
the value of the systems approach, 
and the positive force that a strong 
informed community can be in 
bringing about change. 

Funding has presented another 
problem. Because of reduced fed- 
eral spcndmg, the RCA contract will 
end as of this summer, and we have 
had to make a hasty and somewhat 
imperfect attempt at turnkey. At 
the present time, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators have joined the CEDP 
staff to learn the operations and pro- 
cedures for program planning. In 
addition, each individual training 
program is being turnkeyed by 
CEDP staff members to assigned 
school personnel. Each program 
has been documented according to 
a master turnkey plan. Lastly, RCA 
has submitted to the board of edu- 
cation five alternatives for establish- 
ing, within the existing structure, a 
department of staff development. 
From these five the Board will 
choose one for further elaboration. 
When this becomes effective, turn- 
key will be complete and the most 
significant CEDP objective will have 
been accomplished. 

The key word to remember is 
cooperation. In CEDP we wanted 
an industry to help without takifig 
over parts of the system. We have 
taken advantage of corporate ex- 
pertise to our mutual benefit and that 
of our children. 
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A revolution is shaking teacher 
education in America — not a grad- 
ual, comfortable, deliberate devel- 
opment, but drastic upheaval and 
sudden climatic change. Traditional 
teacher education programs are be- 
ing abandoned, dismantled or — un- 
der pressure of current events and 
criticisms — ^just falling apart at the 
seams. As a result, totally new 
programs are being developed, new 
standards for teacher education are 
being applied and fundamentally 
different forms of teacher certifica- 
tion are being proposed or experi- 
mented with. 

The school administrator may 
quite possibly observe this revolu- 
tionary phenomenon in teacher 
education without any particular 
sense of concern or involvement. 
The education of teachers has tradi- 
tionally been the preserve of de- 
partments within universities and 
colleges; the public schools get into 
the act only during the few weeks 
that the prospective teacher spends 
in student teaching under the eye — 
sometimes jaundiced — of a "mas- 
ter" teacher in a local school dis- 
trict. Teacher education is really 
somebody's else's business, the ad- 
ministrator may feel; and besides, 
there are so many other revolutions 
taking place that the school ad- 
ministrator simply does not have 
time to participate in this one. But 
this is a strange revolution — one 
involving the schools even more 
than the colleges and universities. 
It is a revolution involving the pur- 
pose, the planning and the conduct 
of the entire system of educating 
teachers for the elementary and 
secondary schools — and administra- 
tors are going to be in the middle 
of it. 

Indictment of Present 
Programs 

All revolutions have positive 
purposes and goals, but they get 
their start by being directed against 
what now is — established institu- 
tions, current practices, accepted 
beliefs. The revolution in teacher 
education faults present programs 
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for being bookish, sterile, irrelevant, 
for giving insuflicient attention to 
new methodologies, new media and 
other material and new social prob- 
lems. Most of all current teacher 
education programs are charged 
with being ineffective; they do not 
produce teachers who produce re- 
sults. Persons engaged in teacher 
education may wince, whimper or 
cry foul, but they cannot very well 
deny the essential truth of many 
of these charges. Revolutionary 
changes in the education of teachers 
are urgently needed. 

Revolutionary Changes 
Proposed 

Competency Based. Competen- 
cies, not courses! This is the funda- 
mental thesis of the revolutionaries 
in the education of teachers. What 
our schools need are teachers com- 
petent to perform certain functions 
that result in demonstrable and 
measurable learning, not teachers 
who have completed a prescribed 
set of college courses. The pro- 
posal is that we do away with the 
courses and develop the competen- 
cies. Since these competencies, by 
definition, are behaviors, certifica- 
tion (and recertification and em- 
ployment and promotion and reten- 
tion) of teachers must be based on 
demonstrated competencies, pre- 
cisely stated and precisely measured 
in behavioral terms. 

Field-Centered. Teacher edu- 
cation should be centered in the 
schools, not the colleges or the uni- 
versities. Give students who pro- 
pose to be teachers earlier, longer 
and more varied school-based ex- 
perience. 



Kenneth H. Hansen, professor of 
education, Washington State Uni- 
versity, Pullman, prepared this 
article, "The Revolution in Teacher 
Education," for The School Ad- 
ministrator* It is the last in a 
series of twelve essays on the gen- 
eral subject, "Proposals for Prog- 
ress: Promise and Performance," 



Professionally Controlled. 

Teacher education should be con 
trolled by the profession, not by the 
professors. The soundest evahiators 
of the performance of professionals 
are juries of their peers — only actual 
teachers know what teachers actually 
do. 

Judged by Results. In an era 
when accountability (however de- 
fined or misdefined) has become 
the rallying cry for the improvement 
of education, only results count — 
not good manners and good inten- 
tions. Therefore, the only way to 
judge teachers is in terms of what 
they produce — and the only thing 
that teachers produce is learning in 
students. 

Make It Mod. In the now gen- 
eration in a now society, teacher 
education must be with it. The 
entire program must be consonant 
with contemporary trends. Freedom 
in its every dimension is a primary 
requisite. New value systems must 
be understood and respected. Indi- 
vidualistic behavior on the part of 
both teacher and student must be 
encouraged. The new demand is 
for more than just the old bromide 
of "individualized" instruction; it is 
for individualized behavior in the 
sense of doing one*s "own thing,*' 
whatever that thing might be. Estab- 
lished institutions, values, practices 
and beliefs are bankrupt, hence, the 
establishment must be viewed with 
a combination of skepticism and 
scorn. Therefore, schools must em 
brace — if they need to exist at all— 
"alternative** modes of education to 
conform with the alternative life 
styles that are so praised. 

If these revolutionary changes 
are accepted — as they have been in 
man> proposals and some programs 
— then teacher education in the 70's 
will not look like anything we have 
ever known. It will be as different 
from what we are used to as teacher 
education of the 50*s or 60*s was 
from the normal schools of the late 
1 8th and 19th centuries. Compe- 
tencies will replace courses, the 
schoolrooms will replace college 
classrooms, professionals will re 
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place professors as the determiners 
of the program, objectively measur- 
able results will replace good inten- 
tions, and the entire teacher 
education program will support con- 
temporary alternative life styles. 

Dangers and 
Oversimplifications 

These proposals, revolutionary 
or even radical as some of them may 
be, sound quite enticing to many 
schoolmen. For one thing, teachers 
are expensive; the stark rcvlity is 
that — even in the most spartan 
budget — salaries eat up more than 
80 percent of the available funds. 
What really hurts is that a good 
many of these expensive teachers 
aren't very effective; research studies 
and casual observations show quite 
conclusively that many students are 
not progressing as well as they 
could, or learning what they need in 
order to survive in a modern so- 
ciety. Valid certificates do not 
guarantee competency. Teacher ed- 
ucators, and the college or university 
classrooms over which they preside, 
are often remote from the real 
world and the pressing concerns of 
the contemporary schools. Teacher 
retention on the basis of tenure and 
promotion on the basis of longevity 
and college credits do not provide 
us better teachers or more effective 
education. Let*s try something new. 

Okay, let's. But before we 
completely dismiss the teacher edu- 
cation program we have known, or 
dismantle the colleges and schools 
of education, or enshrine a new set 
of principles or authorities, let*s 
proceed with a bit of intelligent 
caution. 

Revolutions, often born of hon- 
cit disillusionment and ncarl> hope 
less frustration, are almost alwa>s 
extreme, both in their anal>sis of 
current problems and their pro- 
posals for remedy. Self-proclaimed 
revolutionaries, too, are frequently 
arrogant and self-righteous. A quick 
review of the writings of the popu- 
lar contemporary critics of educa- 
tion, and especially those who criti 
cize teachers and teaching, makes 
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it quite evident that the critics have 
all the answers. They are right, and 
everybody else is wiong. This 
tendency to extremism and arro- 
gance suggests that we look at 
revolution and revolutionaries from 
a somewhat more detached and bal- 
anced point of view than those who 
propose radical changes are likely 
to offer. 

The microview often obscures 
the macroview. Focusing in sharply 
on specific kinds of social problems 
and learning activities and teaching 
actions, many of those who propose 
revolutionary changes in the educa- 
tion of the teacher lose sight of the 
more generalized (and often more 
valid) goals they seek. For example, 
performance and process objectives 
used to measure teacher competency 
often are quite precise and wholly 
commendable. It is quite possible, 
however, that a teacher could work 
through any number of specific 
modules in a competency-based pro- 
gram, the completion of which is 
measured in precisely objective 
terms and according to a carefully 
specified formula, and still be un- 
able to teach. 

Possession by the teacher of a 
host of specific and verified com- 
petencies still does not guarantee 
overall competency — much less 
overall effectiveness. 

The vehemence of many of 
the revolutionaries in teacher edu- 
cation leads to overreliance on 
gadgetry. When one has possession 
of the truth (the way, the truth and 
the light), it is very easy to sec only 
one road to the attainment ot that 
truth. Whether the specific training 
module or methodology relies largely 
on the mechanical gadgetry of CAI, 
the use of videotape or multimedia 
prLsentations, or the psychological 
gadgetry of consciousness raising 
and/ or other group sensitivity and 
therapy sessions, the result is the 
same, preoccupation with the gadget 
replaces the desired broad teaching 
competency. 

The valid assumption that 
much of teacher education has been 
grossly inadequate or even a hope- 



less failure, when conducted through 
established channels and by estab- 
lished means, is flawed b> the eon- 
current acceptance of a less valid 
assumption: that because those who 
are conducting education of teachers 
now do it badl>, somebody or any- 
body else could automatically do it 
better. This is the problem that 
arises with the rather simple as- 
sumption that if we would just put 
teacher education into the hands of 
and under the control of practicing 
teachers, all would be well. Teach- 
ers, of all people, ought to under- 
stand the potential fallacy of this 
position, for educators have always 
complained that the general public 
felt that anybody and everybody 
was an expert on education. Per- 
haps not every teacher has valid 
credentials as a teacher educator. 

Giving Direction to the 
Revolution 

The revolution in teacher edu- 
cation is ap inescapable reality, but 
its specific direction has not yet 
been established. If there is any 
one overriding prmciple that seems 
to emerge, it is this: that the edu- 
cation of teachers must, perhaps for 
the first time, be a really cooperative 
venture. It cannot remain solely 
with teacher educators; it cannot be 
turned over totally to teacher orga- 
nizations; it is not the sole province 
of slate education agencies; nor is 
it a matter only for administrative 
decision. Not just because it sounds 
comfortably democratic, but be- 
cause teacher education does in- 
volve so many different groups 
concerned with education, the edu- 
cation of teachers and all of the 
personnel actions that affect teach- 
ers — certification and recertification, 
reward systems and the like— need 
to have the best possible thinking of 
all the groups concerned and in- 
volved. 

What, then, can we learn from 
the revolution in teacher education? 
What direction can we give it? First 
of all, we must define the needed 
competencies for teachers precisely, 
but not narrowly. Precision of dcfi- 
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nition docs not require the slavish 
acceptance of a series of discrete 
modules as the sole basis for deter- 
mining teacher competence, nor 
docs it give us the easy option of 
assuming that if we can list enough 
behavioral objectives and test thor- 
oughly the degree to which they 
have been completed, we will have 
educated teachers adequately. 

We must recognize differences 
in teaching styles as readily as we 
recognize differences in the learning 
styles of students. Not every teacher 
can profit equally from "going 
through'' a series of modules em- 
bracing the various segments of 
teacher behavior that come under 
the general rubric of '"competency."' 
Wc need to provide multiple routes 
for teachers to achieve competency, 
routes that are consistent with their 
own personal beliefs, their own 
value systems, their own learning 
and teaching styles. Formulas 
based on modules and objectives 
will be no more effective than mere 
completion of standardized and 
stultifying teacher education courses, 
conscientiously graded and duly 
recorded by the registrar and ac- 
cepted at face value by some cer- 
tifying authority. 

Perhaps the greatest advance- 
ment of the last decade in the theory 
and practice of curriculum develop- 
ment for children and youth has 
been the emphasis on the "discov- 
ery"' approach, even though this has 
occasionally led into some rather 
fruitless bypaths of unplanned and 
inconsequential student activity. 
Basically, the contention is that the 
most effective way to icarn any- 
thing permanently and personally is 
to experience it. This idea is not 
new. but we have been slow to 
apply it to teacher education. Pos- 
sibly the most encouraging and 
useful outcome of the revolution in 
teacher education will be its insist- 
ence that if teachers are to teach 
competently and effectively they 
need to have early, continued and 
broad experience with children in 
classrooms so that they can discover 
for themselves how learning takes 
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place and how they can assist the 
process. This means that much of 
teacher education will move out of 
the classroom into the schoolroom — 
and administrators will need to 
strain their budgets and spread their 
personnel even thinner than they 
do now to accommodate this shift. 

Although I would maintain that 
competent teaching is something 
more than demonstrated mastery of 
a scries of discrete skills, the revolu- 
tion in teacher education seems to 
me to be on the right track in em- 
phasizing that there are specific 
skills teachers need to meet specific 
demands in our educational and 
social systems. They do need to 
learn the intelligent and selective 
use of modern media, they need 
training and experience in accu- 
rately and precisely stating both 
performance and process objectives 
for themselves and their students; 
they need to learn the meaning of 
accountability at the classroom level 
— careful planning and programming 
and utter candor and extreme clarity 
in reporting to students and to par- 
ents both the successes and the 
failures of the educational program. 
Teachers must have concern, knowl- 
edge and respect for the world of 
work — the world in which all their 
students must, if they arc success- 
fully educated, ultimately find their 
places. They need to be uiiented 
to the necessity for, and the processes 
of, change, if they and their students 
arc to avoid the shock of the future. 
Above all, teachers need to learn 
specific differentiated tasks if they 
arc to fit into a differentiated staffing 
pattern, rather than just knowing 
how to be general-purpose, all- 
around teachers. 

The revolutionaries in teacher 
education are right when they urge 
us to focus on specific objectives, 
provided these objectives are seen 
as part of broader educational pur- 
poses. For We must restore to 
teacher education a sense of real 
purpose — not the strained, purse- 
lipped, joyless "dedication * which 
wc have ascribed to teachers to 
justify underpaying and overwork- 



Ing them, but a sense of the purpose 
and importance of education foi 
every individual in our societ> This 
calls for a continuing examination, 
in teacher preparation programs, of 
philosophical principles and social 
values that embrace much more than 
just simple technical competcnc> on 
the part of the teacher. 

At the same time that we en- 
courage the development of a sense 
of purpose in teachers, we need to 
impart a sense of the wholeness of the 
educational process. Critics of con 
temporary teacher education com- 
monl> deprecate the traditional prac- 
tice of grounding teacher education 
in the framework of a liberal arts 
program, maintaining correctly that 
much of what goes b> the name of 
"liberal arts" is far from liberating. 
But the best of the arts do liberate; 
they give man freedom from igno- 
rance, parochialism and prejudice. 
Today as always, an understanding 
of man and his society — its history, 
accomplishments and aspirations — 
forms the most solid matrix into 
which to imbed a teacher education 
program. 

We need to reaflirm the impor- 
tance of authority in education. The 
revolutionaries appear to be opposed 
to authority, telling us that the days 
of in loco parentis are over, that 
authority is suspect everywhere and 
especially in the classroom. Good- 
bye, Mr. Chips— thank God! But 
perhaps even the revolutionaries 
would agree that unless the teacher 
speaks with the authorit> that stems 
from being an authorjt>, not from 
holding a position of authority, his 
teaching cannot be considered com 
petent. 

To build an essential and func- 
tional sense of freedom in students, 
as Dewey said a half century ago. 
the teacher needs to exert more 
authority, not less. But it must be 
the authority of a teacher who 
knows what is expected of him be 
cause the required teaching com 
petencies have been clcarl> defined, 
who knows what he is teaching be 
cause he has mastered it, who 
teaches with authority not because 
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authority has been bestowed upon 
him but because there is implicit in 
his actions an authwiity born of 
respect for reason, lor knowledge, 
for understanding and, above all, 
for those he teaches. So if the 
revolution in teacher education 
does help teachers become more 
competent and authoritative — but 
not authoritarian — then the revolu- 
tionaries too could support the 
restoration of authority to teaching. 

Administrative Tasks 

I said at the outset that ad- 
ministrators can take no comfort in 
assuming that somebody else is 
going to manage the revolution in 
teacher education. Not only must 
administrators take their part in the 
various kinds of formal consultation 
involved in the collaborative ap- 
proach to teacher education and 
teacher certification, but they also 
face some special administrative 
tasks that only they can do. 

If we arc to have competency- 
based teacher education, those com- 
petencies must be defined at several 
levels and in several ways. The 
administrator's special task is to 
assure the availability of precise 
position descriptions for each teach- 
ing post. Simply to say that the 
teacher is to "teach fourth grade" 
or to "teach social studies" certainly 
does not provide the basis for de- 
termining the list of specific com- 
petencies appropriate either to a 
teacher education program or to a 
program of teacher certification. 

Competency -based teacher ed- 
ucation and teacher certification 
ruly both on initial task descriptions 
that are understandable and accu- 
rate and on evaluation of how well 
these tasks have been performed. 
Again, with a growing but still un- 
satisfying number of exceptions, 
most evaluation uf teachers can best 
be described as sloppy. The evalua- 
tion forms used are impreuisc, their 
application is haphazard, and their 
interpretation is largely subjective. 
Evaluation of teachers may never 
become a totally exact SLicnce, but 
it can be undc markedly more pre- 
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eise by the use of a wider range of 
evaluative techniques and more fre- 
quent and consistent application of 
objective judgments. 

If we tis schoolmen believe that 
the revolutionaries are correct when 
they say that teacher education 
should be centered in the field, fo- 
cused on the schoolroom rather than 
on the college classroom, then it will 
become necessary to provide mul- 
tiple opportunities for education stu- 
dents to get early experiences in 
a variety of kinds of tasks associated 
with teaching — working as teacher 
aides and as assistants in special 
areas of the teacher's tasks, with 
much longer periods of formal ap- 
prenticeship and probationary serv- 
ice. These are opportunities that no 
college or university can provide. 

If wc are to judge the com- 
petency of teachers largely in terms 
of their performance as measured by 
student learning, then the schools 
themselves must improve and ex- 
pand upon evaluative processes that 
can tell us how well the students arc 
doing. Unless we evaluate student 
learning more accurately, it will be 
impossible to evaluate the compe- 
tency of teacher performance on any 
rational basis. 

Finally, if we accept and want 
to accelerate the revolution that is 
taking place in teacher education, it 
would be most unfortunate if those 
teachers who had undergone and 
successfully completed a revitalized 
teacher education program had to 
look forward to going out into a 
school climate that still prized the 
old virtures of uniformity, con- 
formity and routinized rote memory 
learning. 

The bright promises of the 
revolution in teacher education will 
be dimmed, and its potential impact 
blunted, unless teachers who emerge 
from this revolutionized program 
can find schools and classrooms with 
a climate favorable to the kind of 
teaching for which their newfound 
competencies were designed. The 
promise of the revolution is great, 
but its performance can be validated 
only in the classrooms of America. 



